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__For the Presbyterian. 


Among the other strange assertions in his speech 
on the Quorum Question, Dr, Breckinridge:has the 
following, in relation to the Presbyteries and the 
Synods Bediéted by the Generel Assenibly of 1837 
td be.out. ef our connexion... . “ the charches, the 
Presbyteries, and the Synods were. declared to be 
not Presbyterian mainly upon’ the very points this 
day involved?’ and, as if it were evidence of the 
truth of this most. -singnlar. assertion, he adds, 
“They had no ruling elders, and therefore were 
not Presbyterian.” - And yet aftera few more sen- 
- tences he says, “ itis in. vain to say; the disowned 
Synods had no elders appointed in any of their: 
churches, the fact is oiherwise—there were elders, 
or jess, in many churches, and as it regards 
the Presbyteries and Synods, the fact of presence, 
not the fact of existence, is the sole fact in the 
case.” A comparison of these sentences brings to 
recollection the words of Flaccus. * Quandeque be- 
nus dormitat Homerus,” and I think the Doctor 
himself will admit that in’ writing this part of his 
speech, he has not been as wide awake us usual. 
In the first place he tells us, that the Churches, 
Presbyteries, and Synods had no ruling elders, 
‘and in ‘the next place, that “there were elders 
more or less, in many churches,” and that as it re- 
gards the Presbyteries and Synods, the fact of pre- 
‘sence, not the fet of ‘existence, is the sole fact in 


the case.”’ If this last clause has any meaning, it}, 


must mean that the four Synods, and their Presby- 
teries, and their churches too, were declared to be 
not Presbyterian mainly for the reason, that at the 
meetings of the Presbyteries and Synods no elders 
‘were present. Of the truth of this assertion, 1 
venture to say that he cannot produce single sen- 
tence in any one of. the. resolutions of the General 
Assembly of 1837, or in any one of the. papers ap- 
proved by that body, which affords the least counte- 
‘mance to it.. And I ventiite to say further, that it 
was net so understood at the time by Dr. Breckin- 


ridge himself, nor as Jate as when the General As-| 


‘sembly of 1838 field its sessions. On the afternoon 
of Thureday the:30th of: May, 1838, A resolution 
was offered by Dr. Baxter relative to Presbyteries 


composed in part of pastors of Congregational}, 


churches, which was considered and laid on the 
table.” (See printed Minutes of the Assembly.) 
. This. motion to. lay, on the table was made, if I mis- 
take not, by Dr. Breckinridge, who strenuously op- 
posed the resolution. “On the next morning, and 
.*on motion of Dr. Green, the resolution of Dr. Bax- 
ter, laid on the table yesterday, was taken up, and 
| ned. A substitute was offered by Dr. Green, 
which was considered and adopted, as follows, viz. 
Considering that it is, manifestly incongruous and 
unreasonable that the government of the Presbyte- 
rian Chorch should be administered by those who 
do not-submit te it for themselves; aud whereas, 
there are, in this Church, certain brethren in the 
‘ministry, who, by taking the pastoral Charge of 
urches, have placed themselves 
in a BttUation in which the government and, order 
‘of the Presbyterian Church cannot in the nature of 
things, be fully carried into effect, in relation 
_either to themselves or to the people of whom they 
have charge, this General Assembly feel it to be 
indispensable to declare that this is an evil which 
onght to be corrected as speedily as circumstances 
will permit: therefore, Resolved, ‘That it be refer- 
‘red to the next General Assembly to correct the 
evil herein submitted, this General :Assembly. be- 
_ ing willing that the- interval of a. year should 
be allowed to the parties concerned, to cor- 
‘rect for themselves the evil in question, if such 
shall be their choice.” (See printed minutes.)— 
The original resolution required the Presbyte- 
“ries to ‘correét the evil with as little delay as 
ible; the one moved by. Dr. Green referred 
the matter to the next General Assembly, with the 
view of giving the parties concerned a year to cor- 
rect for themselves the evil in question. Both were 
warmly opposed by Dr. Breckinridge, and the one 
by Dr. Green was adopted contrary to his wishes 
and to his vote, and by a large majority. Among 
the reasons urged by Dr. Breckinridge against these 
resolutions, I distinctly recollect his mentioning, 
that it was not inconsistent with Presbyterianisin 
that Presbyterian ministers should be pastors of 
Congregational churches, and that it was no part 
of the Sejection to the four exscinded Synods, that 
their ministers were in many instances pastors ot 
Congregational churches, but that in virtue of the 
plan of union men who were neither ministers nor 
‘eldere were permitted to sit in our church courts. 
And in proof, that it was perfectly consistent with 
Presbyterianism for Presbyterian ministers to be 
at the same time members of Presbytery, and pas- 
tors of Congregational churches, he referred to the 
church of Geneva, and added, that in the meetings 
of the venerable company of pastors, no ruling el- 
ders ever took part, that the ministers alone con- 
stituted the Presbytery, and that the churches 
were his was the ground taken 
in 1838 by this strenuous asserter, as he would 
feign represent himself, of the divine rights of ru- 
ling elders, and he was just as infallible then as 
he isnow. Having in his change of views gone to 
the opposite extreme, he maintains not only that 
elders must be delegated to all the meetings of 
' Presbytery, but that some elders must be present 
at every meeting of Presbytery, or that no busi- 
ness can be lawfully done, and further that even 
Presbyterian ministers, in a settled state of the 
- church “are ‘not ia strict right entitled to appear 
jn them (Presbyteries or other church courts,) ex- 
cept as they are ministers of the particular church- 
es which made up the Presbytery.” Was it as 
_ delegates from their respective churches that the 
pastors of the Congregational churches were, ac- 
cording to the views of Dr. Breckinridge in 1838, 
to be enrolled as members of Presbytery ? If in 
: 1837, four Synods, each comprising several Pres- 
byteries, were declared not to be Presbyterian, be- 
cause no elders attended the meetings of these 
' dies, ig it not marvellous that, in 1838, Dr. Breck- 
inridge, who reminds us as it is not unusual 
fur him to do, thathe “was an actor in those 
-seenes,”’ and who speaks of “all my efforts, and 
no man made more to reform the Church at 
that period,”’ should have thought of urging as 
‘@ reason against removing the evil complained 
of in the resolution adopted by the Assembly, 
that it was consistent with Presbyterianism that 
there should bea Presbytery without ruling elders 
ever belonging te the body, and, of course, without 
ruling elders ever being present at its meetings? 
Again I ask, is it not marvellous, that he should 
have taken this ground, when, a his pre- 
seut version of the matter, the Assembly of 1837 
had declared the Presbyteries connected with the 
four disowned Synods to be out ‘of our connex-| 
ion, not because very many of the churches under 
the care of these Presbyteries were either wholly 
or in part Congregational, and were represented in 
_our church courts by men who had never adopted 
our standards, byt because no ruling elders attend- 
ed the meetings of these bodies? I ask these ques- 
tions. because Dr.. Breckinridge says explicitly, 
“ the fact of presence, and not of existence, is the 
sole fact in the case.””. And to make the action in 
regard to the four Syn ds of any avuil to his argu- 
jt must be s0, that it was the nop-attendance| 
of the elders upon the meetings of the exscinded 
Synods and Presbyteries, and not the 
of eldera, and the substitutson of Congregational go- 


|-permitted men who were not Presbyterians, men 


non-existence} 


where is the proof of thist There is none. It 
iga mere figment of Dr. Breckinridg@s fancy. 
The Pian of 

from the beginning, because its provisions were 
at variance with the constitution, and because an 
extension had’ been given to it never designed. It 


who had never received our Confessiow of Faith, 
men who did not approve our Form of Government, 
‘to be. members of our church courts, and to vote in 
matters pertaining to our doctrine, our discipline, | 
and our meéasores for the extension of the church. 
In virtue of this plan, Congregational churches 
| were enabled toexert no inconsiderable influence in 
| deciding our course of action in regard to matters 
deemed of vital consequence tooursystem. “These 
were the reasons why the Plan of Union,-as it is 
usually called, was declared null and void, and why 
the four Synods, which owed their existence in no 
inconsiderable degree tu this very plan were de- 
clared to be not Presbyterian, and to be out of our 
connexion. ‘That this is a true statement of the 
facts in the case, I will prove at once by evidence; 
which Dr. Breckinridge, at least, will not venture 
to impugn, as it is taken from’a circular letter, re- 
poried by Dr. Breckinridge himself, and approved by 
the Assembly of 1837. : 

“In the course of an attempt at reform we have 
‘thouyht it our duty to-annul the Plan of Union, be- 
tween the Presbyterian and Congregational church- 
es in new settlements, formed in 1801, and evident- 
ly intended asa temporary system to meet a tem- 


churches were bronght into complete union with 
the Presbyterian Church; and their delegates, 
without having adopted our public standards, were 
introduced into our judieatories, and vested with 
the power of giving authoritative, and, in some 
cases, decisive votes on most important questions of 
doctrine and discipliue, and thus, in reality, of gov- 
erning our church. And it has happened in fact, 
in a number of instances, that some of the most im- 
portant decisions, in their bearing on the truth and 
order of our body, have been decided by votes of 
those who had not subscribed to our ecclesiastical 
constitution and stood aloof themselves from its au- 
thority. Thus Congregationalists‘were found, in 
effect, to control the Presbyterian Church, and to 
prohibit her carrying into execution onr appropriate 
system, while we had no more authority over them 
than they chose to recognize. | 

“If it were obviously equitable and important 
that the Plan of Union alluded to should be annul- 
led, it was in our view no less equitable and impor- 
tant that the ecclesiastical bodies to which that 
Plan had given existence, and which were anima- 
ted and governed by its spirit, should be declared 
to be no longer connected with our Church,” 

Such were the rensons assigned by Dr. Breckin- 
ridge himself, and by the Assembly of 1837, why 
the Plan of Union was annulled, and why the four 
Synods were declared to be no part of ,the Presby- 
terian Church. In the whole letter, from which 
the above extracts are given, there is not one word 
about the absence of elders from the meetings of 
the Synods or of their Presbyteries:—and there is 
no evidence, that it was more common for the ex- 
scinded Presbyteries to meet without elders being 
present, than for the others to do so. Drs. Green 
and Baxter, men as zealous and as efficient in the 
reform of the Church as any others in it, did not 

ive as a reason for the adoption of the motion made 

y them, in regard to Presbyteries composed in part 
of pastors of Congregational churches, and made 
too with the view of completing that reform, that 
‘no elders attended the meetings of these Presbyte- 
ries, which doubtless they would have done, had 
they understood the resolutions of 1837, in the sense 
now assigned to them by Dr. Breckinridge, but be- 
cause these pastors “ had placed themselves in a si- 
tuation in which the government and order of the 
Presbyterian Church cannot, in the nature of 
things, be fully carried into effect, either in rela- 
tion to themselves or to the people of whom they 
have charge.” 

In the decision given by the Assembly of 1843, 
there is nothing that comes in conflict with the de- 
cisions of the Assembly of 1837. The decisions of 


1837 had respect to the composition of Presbyte- 
ries and Synods; the decision of 1843- to the qee- 


rum of Presbytery,and Dr. Breckinridge may quiet 
his fears, lest, if the decision of 1843 stand, all his 
struggles in 1837-should prove fruitless. The de- 
cision of 1843 reaches not thus far: “ All my ef- 
forts’ will not be lost should the decision of 1843 
stand as a true declaration of what ovr rule now is. 
If Dr. Breckinridge would follow the advice, “ Let 
another man praise thee and not thine own mouth,” 
he would no doubt receive all the credit to which 
he is entitled, withgpt his telling us, on every occa- 
sion, what he has done, what he has endured, and 
‘what heis ready to bear. And he should the rather 
abstain from these things, as it seems an ungracious 
task to expose the errofs of a man who is ready to 
undergo “the pains of an incendiary and the penal- 
ties of a church disturber” in defence of his views. 
But why are we told all this? Has any one threat- 
ened Dr. Breckinridge for holding the views he 
does in regard to this subject? Or is it all said for 
the sake of exciting sympathy on the one hand and 
prejudice on the other? With the offensive style 
in which he has advanced his opinions, | doubt not 
many have been displeased, for although not as cen- 
surable as some of the language in his letters to 
Ruling Elders, yet it is disrespectful to the Assem- 
bly whose decision he impugns. He hesitates not 
to charge men who, to say the least, are as deeply 
interested as himself in the welfare of our Church, 
with advocating principles and practices which have 
a tendency to subvert the liberties of the Church, 
to degrade the Eldership, and to establish a hie- 
rarchy. 

The assertion of Dr. Breckinridge that the last 
Assembly decided that ministers were not members 
of the Church is any thing but a correct repre- 
sentation of the fact. The Presbytery of Miami 
submitted to the Assembly an overture, the plain 
and obvious meaning of which was—Are pastcrs 
and stated supplies 'o be considered members of the 
individual churches which they serve, and to be en- 
rolled on the sessional records? | do not say, that 
another construction cannot be given to the words 
* church members” which occur in the first clause 
of the overture; but who can suppose the Presby- 
tery of Miami, or any other Presbytery in the land. 
to be guilty of the folly of asking whether ministers 
were members of the Church at large? Or who 
can doubt, that in using the phrase church members, 
in the first clause of the overture, they inténded to 
inquire whether pastors and stated supplies were to 
be regarded as members of the individual churches 
in which they ministered? ‘The words of the 
overture are ** Whether ordained ministers of the 
gospel ought not to be considered church members, 
and to have their names enrolled on the sessional 
records of the church where they are settled as 
pastors or stated supplies!” The latter clause is 
evidently exegetical of the first, and the whole 
overture contains but one inquiry, viz. Whether 
pastors and stated supplies are to be entered as 
members upon the sessional recerds of the particu 
lar churches.which they servet Yet Dr. Breck- 
inridge would make the reader believe, that the 
Asseinbly decided that the Church is to be gov- 
erned by ministers “in effect irresponsible, con- 
nected with the church only by an undefined do- 
minion over it, not being even members of it.” 

This is but a specimen of the candour with 
which Dr. Breckinridge treats the last Assembly, 
against which he seems to be strongly imbittered ; 
—of the probable reasons for which I shall not now 
at least venture to express an opinion. With the 
most sincere esteem, yours, Joun Mac ean. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE QUORUM QUESTION. 


Mr. Editor—To the position I maintained in my 
first communication, that the representatives of the 
congregations are as permanently members of Pres- 
bytery as ministers, it is objected Ist. That they 
are members by delegation. 1 have anticipated 
this objection in my last by showing Ist. That the 
congregation is as permanent a body as a minister. 
2d. That its right to be represented is as perma- 
nent as that of the ministvr to sit. 3d. That the 
constitution of every Government contemplates the 
permanency of its necessary functionaries ; and that 
the Presbyterian Church being a representative 
government, is never without its duly constituted 


_ by the session he thereby becomes the standing re- 
presentative of the congregation, until his time ex- 
‘pires and his successor is Chosen. ‘To suppose the 
‘contrary is to suppose that our government is 
anomalous. show further the futility of the 


~ -yvernment for that of the eldership, that mainly indy- 
ced the Assembly of 1837 to declare the four “2 
nods to beno partof the Presbyterian Church. Bu 


nion was annulled and declared void|_ 


not to draw any such distinction; but simply to fix 


“The avowed design of sec. iii. is to qualify sec. ii. 
-in which it is said that but one ruling elder from 


porary exigency. By that plan, Congregational} 


representation ; and that when an elder is elected| 


objection I will state a fact. For several years G. 
W. Smith was the only Elder in the church of 


Mauch Chunk. Did he need to be delegated, be- 
fore he had a right to sit in Presbytery! No—be 
as permanent a member of the Presbytery! 
of Newton as was his worthy pastor, Mr. Webster.| 

2. But a second objection to the equality of the 
membership of Elders is that “Every Elder not 
known to the Presbytery vhal] producea certificate 
of his regular appointment, from the church which 
he represents” (sec. vi.) ‘That isa certificate that 
he is entitled toa seat. And must not every min- 
one not known to the Presbytery do the same 

ing? 

3. “ But again” argues the chancellor, “ it appears 
from sec. 3, chap. 10, that the presence of the con- 
grevation, by their ruling elders, is a right not an 
obligation.”” And much is made by him and others} 
of this distinction between the right and the obliga 
tion, TI had not, f confess, expected so profound a 
jurist as is the chancellor, to put such a construc- 
tion upon an item of constitutional jaw, as he does 
upon this sec. iii. It is the object df the section 


the ratio that should be preserved between the rul- 
ing and preaching elders. It declares that they 
shalt be equal—that where there are two or more 


pastors, an elder for each pastor may besent. Now) pr 


is it a safe construction, to seize upon a phrase that 
is merely incidental, and make it contradict the 
manifest design and scope of the whole context! 


each congregation is entitled to a seat; sec. iil. 
points out the cases in which more than one shall 
be entitled to sit; and yet the chancellor italicises 
the phrases has a right, and shall be entiiled, in or- 
der to make them teach the distinction which he 
seems so desirous of maintaining. The lawfully 
called ministers have a fo og to sit—the congrega- 
tion has a right to sit, and it is equally obligatory 
upon the one as upon the other to exercise the 
right. The elder is as much bound toattend when 
appointed as the minister; and in the Presbytery 
with which I am connected, and every other that 
fully carries out our system, equal inquiry is made 
in regard to the absence of the representative of 
the congregation, as in regard to the absence of a 
minister. The idea that a minister can be com- 
pelled to attend, and an elder not, is altogether a 
figment invented by our opponents; it has no ex- 
istence in our Form of Government. The session 
or the elder appointed is just as liable to censure) 
for delinquency as the minister; and censure is all 
the compulsion that the Church can exercise. Our 
opponents, and Judge Johns along with the rest, 
have been led into this error by the erroneous and 


| chan and corruptions to which she has been ex- 
, and who has kept the Bib'e in the hollow 
jis hand, when it was almost n by the 


world, has preserved the ee and in their 
hands the gift of office, and it 1 not be lost in 
any Coming revolation. . .. And we found 
the claim to this ministeria : 
not on any historical docug 
for none such are to be 
promise of Jesus Chri 


unto the end of the, 
| that the vatic | 
of office in his Chu Fe: best 
but of faith. And faith’s foundaii@iaam 
the divine promise. The promiseemenamss; 
am with you,” not occasionally and at intervals, 
but “ alway”—not “alway” during any period of 
the world’s duration, but “alway even unto the 
end of the world.” The river may run under 
ground, and it may be muddied and polluted, but 
still its current runs on from its source to the 
ocean.” 

‘The sound doctrine which this extract contains, 
and the clearness and felicity with which it is ex- 

essed, must be m apology for its length. The 
author I trust will also pardon me for the omission 
of passages which assert his views as a Presbyte- 
rian, in opposition to. the doctrine of Episcopacy 
which I hold, because my sole object was to sustain 
& position in regard to which there is perfect unity 
of sentiment between him and myself. We both 
advocate the necessity of a Divinety appointed mi- 
nistry, holding a commission given the Great 
Head of the Church to the Apostles, and transmit- 
ted from them in uninterrupted succession to the 
present day. We differ as to the channel of trane- 
mission. This is an important difference, to be 
sure, and the question raised by it will be examin- 
ed hereafter. | 

I wish to show that those who are called High 
Churchmen are not the only Protestants at the pre- 
sent day who maintain the doctrine ofan exclusive 
ministry, and the necessity for authenticating its 
‘powers by a commission transmitted from the 
Apostles through an unbroken succession of or- 
dainers. 

But the question here mee 
sonable man be satish@deor the 
ken succession? 
by adequate proof OF | 
called upon to 

Now to this it might be replied that we have 
the inspired record of the institution of the minis- 
try by Christ himself—the inspired history of the 
mode in which its powers were conveyed from the 


loose practice of Presbyteries; and with most sin- 
gular inconsisteney, in his case, (for he is und 
lawyer) he pertinaciously insists upon makil? this 
loose practice interpret a written constitution. — 
4. Another position of Mr. Johns is alike in- 
consistent with the constitution and with itself, 
viz: “Jt is not because they are ruling elders, 
that they are entitled to membership, for that 
would introduce all ruling elders into Pres- 
bytery, whereas the section only authorizes one 
ruling elder from each congregation. It is there- 
fore evident, that it is not the eldership but the 
congregation who are entitled to be present in 
Presbytery, by sending a ruling elder to represent 
them.” Now to this I reply, lst. Can any member 
of the congregation represent the congregation in 
Presbytery? Or must it bea ruling elder? And 
if so, is it not as an elder,and a permanent “repre- 
sentative of the people”’ of God that he sits? Is it 
not a part of an elder’s duty ex-officio to represent: 
his congregation, when duly appointed thereto! 
But 2d, The chancellor yields the point, in the lat- 


ter clause of this extract, and admits that “ the con-|/to 
regation are entitled to be present in Presbytery.” 


his is just what'we contend for, and it is crush- 
ingly fatal to the whole theory of our opponents. 
Like a shrewd lawyer, Mr. Johns in the former 
part of this statement, maintains a hair splitting 
distinction between the person and the office of an 
elder: inthe latter part chancellor Johns speaks 
out and shows that he. understands the mystery of 
representation, and that he believes with us that a 
congregation has a permanent right to be repre- 
sented by an elder, and that it may have an abiding 
officiat ageney by whom that right may at any time 
be exercised. Now this is all we ask, for the 
chancellor is too good a lawyer to controvert the 
position I have already established, viz: that no 
government permits a vacancy in any of its essen- 
tial functionaries, and that the people of a congre- 
lion-are never without their duly appointed repre- 
sentative in Presbytery and Synod, so that the re- 
presentative for the time being has as complete and 
permanent a right to sit in Presbytery as the min- 
ister. Is not this key stone reduced to sand? Is 
it not perfectly manifest that in these positions sc 
cautiously assumed, the chancellor is wholly unsup- 
ported either by the letter or the spirit of the Con- 
stitution? If so, then [ need not much longer tax 
your kindness or your readers’ patience—but may 
in few additional words show that his premises he- 
ing false his conclusions cannot be true. Yours 
sincerely, D. X. Junin. 


. From the Commercial Advertiser. 


IS THE EPISCOPACY ESSENTIAL TO THE 
CHURCH?!—NO. I. 
THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 

The names by which the Gospel ministry is de- 
scribed in the Sacred Scriptures, such as “ over- 
seer,” “ steward,” * ambassador,” clearly show that 
it is a trust not originating with men, but * com- 
mitted” unto men. He then who claims that he 
holds this trust should be able to produce the com- 
mission by which he was put in possession of it. In 
my last number I endeavoured to show that neither 
“the inward call’’ nor “election by a cungrega- 
tion” constitutes a valid commission but that its 
validity depends upon its being received from those 
who had authority to give it, transmitted to them 
in regular succession from the Apostles. 

This doctrine has been stated with great clear- 
ness in an admirable ordination sermon recently 
published by Jonn Nrev McLeoop, D. D., pastor of 
the Reformed Presbyterian church, New York, 
from which I take the liberty of making a few ex- 
tracts apposite to the subject under consideration. 

«“ Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us; we pray you 
in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled unto God.”—1 
Corinth. v. 20. Perhaps there is no single passage 
in the word of God, though it is full of informa- 
tion on the subject, that exhibits with greater dis- 
tinctness than the one just quoted, the character 
and employments of the Christian ministry, and 
the relation they sustain to the Church and the 
world. The ambassador is an officer of the power 
which appoints him, and Christ’s ambassadors are 
official persons. . . . . The ambassador of 
Christ does not receive his official power from the 
men of the world. . . . nor even from pro- 
fessing Christians in the Church, but from Jesus 
Christ himself. . . It is the undoubted 
right of the Christi:n people to y for themselves, 
who among Christ’s ministers sha | be their spiri- 
tual guide, but they do not give him his office.— 
Before he can be their pastor in particular he must 
have received the ministerial office, according to 
the established order, from those who already pos- 
sess it themselves. . . . . The facts of the 
case, as we find them recorded in sacred history, 
sustain this view of the subject. Under the Old 
Testament dispensation the officers of the Church 
were appointed by God himself. The priesthood 
took office in the operation of an established and 
uniform system of law, providing an uninterrupted 
succession of incumbents. . . . Under the 
New Testament economy the form of the ministe- 
rial office was indeed changed with the change of 
dispensation, and with the close of the Apostolic 
age, the extraordinary call authenticated by mira- 
cle has passed away. But still the same great 
principle pervades all dispensations alike, and that 
is that the ministry of that divinely constituted and 
immortal corporation, the Church of God, derives 
its power from Jesus Christ its Head and Lord, 
and is his representative to both saints and sinners 
inthe world. . . . When he left the world 
he made a deposit of power, ecclesiastic and spiri- 
tual, in the hands of the primitive ministry. . . 
. . The gift of office which Timothy and Titus 
received from Paul, with the laying on of the hands 
of the Presbytery, they imparted to. the Presbyte- 
ries (?) whom’ they ordained in every city and 
Church. ‘These in a similar way transmitted it to 
other “faithful men.” ‘And these again to their 
successors in subsequent times. The chain of suc- 
cession may indeed be buried and hid in many of 


_its links, bat none can demonstrate that it has ever 


been broken and destroyed. He who has always} 


preserved his Church on earth amidst all the 


Apostles to their successors— the sacred promise of 
the perpetuity of the institution, and the undoubt-| 
. fact that at the present day there are those who 

old the ministerial received it from 
those who were themselVes’ ordained, and they 
from their predecessors, and s6 back to a time 
‘‘ whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” 


As regards the question U& 
Presbyterian succession, 
these points to show whe 
the latter modevof ordination Wt 
we deny that any man is able  adduce any proof 
of the interruption of the Episcepal succession from 
the time the commission was first given to the 
Apostles until this day. But t this question, as 
between Episcopacy and Prestyterianism, we are 
#0 give our attention hereafter. 

The point now before us isthe evidence of an 
.unbroken succession—and akthough we might 
stand upen our strong position, which an undoubt- 
ing faith in the promise of the Lord convinces us 
is impregnable, until some wojthy objector should 
show where, when, and how,fhe Apostolical suc- 
cession we assert we are poss¢ssed of was broken, 
yet in a didactic essay like the present we are dis- 
posed to give this question of evidence a fair ex- 
amination, because to some candid and inquiring 
Minds 1t does present difficulties 

What then is the nature of the proof of whictr 
such a fact is susceptible? No one who really 
understands such questions as these, and endea- 
vours !0 come ‘to their investigation with an un- 
prejudiced mind, will contend for any thing like 
mathematical demonstration. Who asks for such 
proof even of the truth of Gospel history? Who 
by any process at all similar to mathematical anal- 
ysis can demonstrate that such a person as Jesus 
Christ was ever uponthe earth? ‘The requisition 
isabsurd on the face of it. A moral demonstra- 
tion, such as would convince aay reasonable per- 
son of the truth of any fact @ series of facts in 
history, may with more pronriety be asked for, and 
this we think we can produce. 

But as this species of proof is of different kinds, 
and may possess different degrees of strength, what 
description, and what amount evidence may rea- 
sonably be required to prove taat the ministry of 
the present day laying claim to the Apostolical 
succession does indeed possessit? Will any one 
demand to see documentary «idence? Will he 
require parchments, regularly signed, sealed, and 
altested! It is not pretendal perhaps that such 
could be required in the caseof those who imme- 
diately succeeded the Apostleg but would any one 
ask for them from the period say of five hundred 
years after the Apostolic age,down to the present 
time ? 

Suppose they could be pwduced, what person 
whose interest or inclination t was to dispute the 
Apostolic succession would give them credit as 
genuine and authentic? Hov easy and probable 
indeed the assertion that they were not parch- 
ments of thatage, but were faged certificates, ex 
ecuted to sustain their usurped authority by the 
crafty priesthood of a later paiod. Decuments of 
that age it might reasonably te said could not pos- 
sibly have lasted to the preient day. Accidents 
arising out of ages of violence or ignorance, or the 
ravages of time, must of necessity have mutilated 
or destroyed very many of the earlier of such a se- 
ries of documents, so that ther value as a continu- 
ous testimony would be nothhg. 


mand, what next will be asked for? Will a man 
be satisfied with the same dexription, and the same 
amount of proof as that upm which he relies for 
his conviction that the Bible which he daily reads 
is the word of God ? | 

Let us look into this question. How does any 
believer know that the New Testament, which he 
accounts his richest treasuz, was indeed written 
by those whose names the distinct portions of it 
bear ? If an unlearned reader, he cannot verify the 
| English translation by a comparison with the orig- 
inal, He zaust take it, and he does take it, upow 
trust—a trust founded upon the prevailing consent 
among those whom he believes to be skilled in 
such questions, and who cou/d have no interest in 
misleading him—that our ccmmon version is a true 
representation of the Greekiext. 


But next, suppore the believer to be a learne 
man, and able to read with perfect facility what 
professes to be the Greek original of the New Tes- 
tament. How does he know it to be the original? 
How does he know whether the Greek of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel is itself the original or a version? 
How does he know that the other Gospels and the 
Epistles are genuine and authentic, that is, were 
written by those whose names they bear, and have 
come down to us substantially as first composed by 
their respective authors? Here a number of im- 
portant inquiries are at once suggested. What 
printed edition of the Greek Testament does he 
use? From what manuscript was the text select- 
ed, and with what has it been collated? Has he 
ever seen any one of these manuscripts? And sup- 
pose he has—what is the oldest he could possibly 
see? Not at the very utmost more than seven or 
eight hundred years old. 

So far, then, from our being able to trace the 
New Testament, through a regular chain of print- 
ed editions, and then of manuscripts, up to the 
Apostles’ days, here is a gap of at least a thousand 
years, without the possibility of filling it up with 
a single complete documentary proof. We com- 
pare our English Testament first with some ap- 
proved Greek text—we take this upon sufficient 
evidence to be a fair representation of some ma- 
nuscript or manuscripts, five, six, or, at most, seven 
hundred years old—we believe that these manu- 
scripts have been copied from previous ones—this 
belief is su by numerous quotations from the 
writings of the Fathers, and by the evidence o' 
cer ain early translations of the Scriptures from: 
the Greek into other ings s then in use, (and 
for the writings of these Fathers, and the accuracy 


such an examination, still dearer for the wonderful 


to render its ministrations null and void. 


the Nag’s Head tavern, in Cheapside.” 


Setting aside this, then, asan unreasonable de-| 


hereafter no advocate of the Papacy, having the 


of these versions, we have to depend upon the very 


same sort evidence as that which attests the 
correctness of the Greek original itself,) and thus 


by a sort of cu ive proof, drawn from many 
sources, & tr by many and various} 
connexion conviction amounting to 
a moral e English Testament| 
which w its essential meaning, 
the i he Saints Matthew, 
Mark, dJude. 
Is this e skeptic may doubt, or 
the infidel me believer, in unhesitating 
faith will sa —and while he clasps the pre- 


cious legacy to his soul, it will seem to him, after 


manner ‘in which, through the specin! manifesta- 
tion of God's watchful care and providence, it has 
been conveyed to him. oe 

Now we assert that precisely the same kind, 
and at the least an equal amount of evidence may 
be adduced in support of the Apostolica! ‘succes- 
sion. A duly ordained minister of this very da 
may as certainly trace the commission under whick 
he ministers up to the Apostles, as he can the Gos 
of St. Matthew, in whieh the original commission 
is now read in English; and the evidence, justly 
and impartially weighed, is as conclusive in one 
Case as in the other. 

To examine then the sufficiency of the evidence 
to sustain the fact of the existence of an unbroken 
Apostolical succession in the ministry, let us take 
it in the line of the Episcopacy, not because at this 
stage of our argument we assume its exclusive va- 
lidity, but because the proof of this is essential to 
the support of the doctrine of the succession in the 
line of the Presbytery also. - | 

‘No one will deny, then, that the Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church in this country can trace their 
descent with absolute certainty to the English 
Episcopate. Nor will it be disputed that the Eng- 
lish Episcopate ascends regularly, and with full 
documentary proof of this ascent, up to the period 
of the English reformation. 

At this point, however, two objeetions are started. 
First, whether Parker, the first Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, under Queen Elizabeth, from whom the 
English ordinations, and of course those of the 
Episcopal Church in this country through the late 
Bishop White have been derived, was duly con- 
secrated by Bishops themselves duly consecra- 
ted. And secondly, if this be conceded, whether 
the corruptions of the Church during and subse- 
quent to the middle ages were not sufficient to de- 
prive the succession of all spiritual efficacy, so as 


Now let us examine these objections. And first, 
as to the consecrati Archbishop Parker. A 
story, invented by Perce of the Church of 
England, has on varid@s occasions within the last 
century or two been revived—the design of which 
was.in its fabrication, and is, whenever it has been 
revived, to prove the English succession in the 
E piscopate to have been broken at that time. 

It is as follows:—Matthew Parker, the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, it is said, was not duly conseerated to 
the Episcopate, and for this reason. All the Bish- 
ops in~ England having been ejected, except An- 
thony Kitchin, Bishop of Landaff, and he, through 
the influence of Bonner, not consenting to conse- 
crate certain Protestant divines who had been 
nominated to the Episcopal office, and yet the im- 
portance of having Bishops for the new Protestant 
Church being very great, it was determined to pro- 
cure them some way or other. One Scory, there- 
fore, an apostate Romish priest, who had borne the 
name of Bishop in the reign of Edward the Vith, 
was resorted to in this necessity, to consecrate 
Parker and others, “ which he performed in this 
sort,’’ as Brett relates the story, from the statement 
of its inventors and propagators. ‘‘ Having the 
Bible in his hand, and they ali kneeling before him, 
he laid it upon every one of their heads or shoul- 
ders, saying, Take thou authority to preach the 
word of God sincerely. And so they rose up Bish- 
ops of the new Church of England. Neither was 
this done in any church,. chapel, or oratory, but at 
This is 


the story. 

Now for its refutation from the same authority. 
So far from there, being but one Bishop of the Re- 
formed Church of Engiand at the time of Parker’s| 
consecration, it is clearly proved by the combined 
force of historical facts and documentary evidence, 
as arraved by Brett, that there were no less than 
six others then living, and who lived several years 
after. By four of these, to wit, William Barlow, 
of Bath and Wells; John Scory, of Chichester; 
Miles Coverdale, of Exeter; and John Hodgekin, 
suffragan Bishop of Bedford, Matthew Parker was 
consecrated in Lambeth Palace, on Sunday, De- 
cember 17th, 1559. Of this there is full proof in 
the Registers of the see of Canterbury, and the re- 
cords of the crown. . 

As to the calumny of the Nag’s Head consecra- 
tion, it came so late into the world that, as Brett 
goes on to say, ‘ Sanders and all the other writers 
of the Romish communion in Queen Elizabeth's 
time never heard of it—for it is certain that if 
they had, they would not have concealed it. It is 
said to have come from one Neal, who was Bon- 
ner’s chaplain, who peeped through the key-hole 
and saw it. But it was not discovered to the world 
till long after Neal’s death. So that there is not 
so much as his testimony for it. ‘The only ground 
upon which this senseless story seems to be found- 
ed was, that the official persons connected with a 
part of the ceremony attending the appointment of 
a Bishop were entertained at the Nag’s Head tav- 
ern. But there was not a word said of this matter 
by the Romanists till about forty years after, when 
it might be presumed that all those were dead that 
had been present at Parker’s consecration. ‘Then 
was the time to invent such a story—for then it 
might be hoped that none could contradict it. But, 
as it pleased God, there was one then living who 
remembered the contrary. 

“'The old Earl of Nottingham, who had been at 
the consecra'ion, declared that it was at Lambeth, 
and described all the circumstances of it, and sa- 
tisfied all reasonable men that it was according to 
the form of the Church of England. | 

* Now can such a plain fable, which never had 
any living testimony to vouch it when it was di- 
vulged, and is founded only on a hearsay story of a 
man’s peeping through a crevice of a door or wall, 
that was never openly spoken of any where till 
forty years after the pretended fact, be sufficient in 
any degree to invalidate evidence of authentic reg- 
isters and records? He that can believe this may 
believe any thing though never so false and incre- 
dible.” 

This malicious fabrication has been examined, 
and its falsehood exposed by both Romish and Pro- 
testant writers—as Strype, Burnet, Collier, Cou- 
rayer, Lingard, and also by an author whom I have 
nut sccm but who iv wuentionod hy Fuller in 
the 9th book of iis Church History of Great Iri- 
tain. “ Let such as desire further satisfaction 
herein consult learned Mason, de Minist. Anglic. 
lib. 3, cap. 8, 9, &c., (whom King James justly 
termed a wise builder in Goll’s house) and who 
hath left no stones unturned tdclear the truth, and 
stop the mouths of motigiand adversaries.” The 
same quaint author, at the close of his account of 
this celebrated fabrication, observes, (and the ob- 
servation, it may be said by some, touches more 
points than that at which it was first aimed,) ‘** A 
dinner was provided for them, (that is, those civi- 
lians and others who attended at Bow church for 
the purpose of certain legal preceedings which 
precede in England the consecration of a Bishop,) 
at the Nag’s Head tavern, in Cheapside, as conve- 
nient for the vicinity thereof, and from this spark 
has all this fire been kindled ; to admonish poster- 
ity not only to do no evil, but also in this captious 
age to refrain from all appearance thereof.” — 


The Nag’s Head story then was an original in- 
vention of the Romanists, for the purpose of de- 
stroying confidence in the regular succession cf 
the English Episcopacy.. But it is now repudiated 
by some of their most learned men. One of them, 
of great and deserved celebrity at the present day, 
Dr. Wiseman, in his late attempt to overthrow the 
validity of consecrations in the English line of the 


Episcopate, drops this story, und pursues a different} 


and much more ingenious as well as honourable 


course of argument. 
think we may safely venture to assert that 


least pretension to learning or candor, and wishing 
to use any better arguments than scurrility and 
ridicule, wiil-bring forward the absurd calumny of 
the Nag’s Head consecration, to invalidate the 
evidence for. the continuity of the English succes- 


sion in the Episcopate, but will follow the more} 


scholar-like and dignified course of Dr. Wiseman. 


- Fbis number has alreacy run out to a greater) 


was “a perpetual commission,” “ not limited to the 


length than I intended. I must therefore defe. 


what more I have to say upon the Apostolical suc- 
cession until my next. 
Jona. M. 
Saturday, February 2th. 


THERE CAN BE NO CHURCH WITHOUT A PRE- 
LATE—OR, 


Is tHe EPiscOpACY ESSENTIAL TO THE Caurcn! 


I cannot but repeat my congratulations to the 
public that, after many turnings and windings, 
there seems to be a fair prospect of'a direct attempt 
to prove “the uachurching dogma.” Whether my 
Opponent anticipated all the effects of throwing 
himself into his present position—and further, whe- 
ther he means to give any direct notice to my re- 
joinders, is of no consequence except to himself.— 
Not having, at any time, intended to abandon the 
field, I sincerely rejoice at the prospect of reachi 
the merits of this question. To “calm didactic” 
arguments [I propose to give “calm didactic” re- 
joinders. 

My opponent’s last two essays are occupied with 
his argument in favour of “the Apostical succes- 
sion,” in his sense of that phrase. Are we to un- 
derstand that this is the whole of the scriptural 
foundation, upon which he intends te rear eo vast 
a superstructure of exclusiveness? If it be-—as I 
believe it is—the dispassionate reader, no matter 
to what denomination of Christians he belongs, can- 
not fail to be struck with the contrast between the 
foundation and the building; and must entertain the 
natural suspicion that pat building, raised upon 
such a basis, can never stand the blast of ar- 
gument. I now proceed to show that thisis the case. 

After an analysis of my opponent’s second essay, 
we shall find the fcllowing to be the heads of his 
argument, Christ himself was “set apart to his 
ministry by an external sign given him at his bap- 
tism ;” again, the names of office given to ministers 
prove that “a minister of Christ must bear a com- 
mission which can be outwardly authenticated ;” 
all of their names implying an office which is to be 
exercised in virtue of authority not derived nor de- 
rivable in any way ! from those in relation to whom 
it is exercised. Again, no ministerial authority car 
be conceived of, “ unless its origin’ can be traced to 
that solemn transaction recorded in the last 
‘thrée verses of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew :—‘ And Jesus came and spake unto 
them, saying, All power is given unto me in hea- 
ven and in earth, Go ye therefore and teach al! na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you; and lo, am with you alway even 
unto the end of the world.’” Again, that this 


Apostles themselves,” is proved from the promise, 
“ Lo I am with you alway, even unto the end of the. 
world.” He properly conceives that this view of 
it tuity is confirmed by the practice of Christ 
Apostles, the latter always establishing a 
, “ wherever they planted a Church.” 

e are his premises. Now let us observe 
rence which my opponent draws from them. 
is this: Inasmuch as a ministry was thus meant 
to be perpetuated, there is only one conceivable 
way in which it can be perpetuated, viz. “by the 
transmitting of the commission (he means the com- 
mission first given to the apostles) from generation 
to generation.” What he means by “transmitting 
the commission” is more clearly expressed in an- 
other place, thus: “* Unto the nt day there never 
has been absent from the Church a ministry re- 
ceiving tts commission from the ministry that im- 
mediately precededit.” Again, “there has been an 
unbroken series of ordainers.” 

** All depends,” (says my opponent emphatically,) 
‘all depends upon the original commission.” 

The essay closes with some considerations meant 
to show that any other mode of perpetuating a min- 
istry is attended with insuperable difficulty. These 
we will notice in their proper place. Let us first 


consider the direct argument, as my opponent has 
presented it. : 

I must first call the attention of the reader to the fact 
that there isnothing new in thisargument. Taylor, 
Brett, Dodwell, Palmer, Hook, anda muititude of 
others ofthe high church party, have laboured it fully. 
I do not mention this as a reproach to my opponent, 
but for the purpose of rem™fiding the reader that all 
the examinations of learned and acute men, upon 


that side of the question, ‘have resulted in the dis-} 


covery, that the sole scriptural argument in favour of 
the doctrine that an unbroken series of practical or- 
dinations, reaching to the Apostles, is neces- 
sary to authenticate any ministry—is the Apostoli- 
cal commission itself; that part of it, especially, 
which pledges the presence of Christ to bis minis- 
ters, ** to the end of the world.” 

It is evident, then, that if we can show that the 
terms of this commission justify no such infer- 
ence, and moreover, do not require any such infer- 
ence, in order to vindicate the veracity of the Re- 
deemer—the only Scriptural support of the doctrine 


of an unbroken succession of individuals—called | 


the Apostolical succession—will be demolished.— 
That there are noother Scriptural arguments in its 
favour we may justly suppose, inasmuch as my op- 
ponent and his predecessors would doubtless have 
brought them forward. 

Let us start, then, with the statement he has 
made, aud which he puts into a paragraph by itself, 
in order to give it prominence:—“ All depends 
upon the original commission.” And if I be obliged 
to repeat some ideas already advanced in previous 
papers, it will be because they bear upon the point 
and have not yet been answered. 

i have this plain answer to give to all arguments, 
in favour of an exclusive Prelacy, founded upon the 
Apostolical commission. (1.) That the commission 
says not one word about the exclusive ordaining 
power of Prelates, (2.) That it says not a word 
of the certainty that an uninterrupted line f indi- 
viduals in direct dependence, each upon his imme- 
diate predecessor, «ould be preserved in the Church, 
as necessary conveyancers of this commission. (3.) 
That the most it does pledge is, that at no time 
would the Church be left without some true minis- 
ters of Christ, to bear witness to the truth: in other 
words, that there should be a constant stream of 
spiritual life, a constant succession in the ministerial 
office, a constant maintenance of a true ministry. 
A thing which is entirely distinct from the figment, 
that this ministry was, in every case, to receive its 
commission from the hands of an unbroken line of 
immediate predecessors. 

All that my opponent has said, to prove the per- 
petuity of a ministry, may be readily admitted with- 
out at all affecting the question whether all or even 
the greater part of those who have borne the min- 
isterial office were true ministers of Christ, simply 
because they have received ordination through a 
line of predecessors up to a time “ whereof the me- 
mory of nan runneth not to the contrary.” The 


question—does the pledge of Christ guarantee the 
constant existcuvuc wf a 2 and the 


question, does it guarantee that all who are formal- 
ly in this office, in virtue of unbroken descent, are 
true links in the ministeria) chain, and so necessary 
to the fulfilment of the promise, that the dropping 
of any one of these links will make an irreparable 
breach in the ministry itself!—these questions, I 
say, are totally distinct. A series of ten thousand 
ministers, all of them bad men, cannot be supposed 
to transmit any thing, the value of which depends 
upon the purity of the channel throngh which it is 
transinitted. They may band down “ the commis- 
sion’”’ until, let us suppose, it falls into the posses- 
sion of a sincere Christian, who proceeds to com- 
ply with its real terms :—we ask, does his authori- 
ty depend upon the fact that he was commissioned 
by such predecessors in office? or does it not depend 
upon the gift of Christ himself, who sent his Spirit 
into bis heart, and qualified him to be “a faithful” man? 
He alone complies with the terms of the original 
commission, and. he alone, therefore, stands in the 
true line of “‘ ministerial succession,” and to him and 
those like him throughout the world is the promise, 
‘“‘ Lo, I am with you,” confined. 

That :t is confined to such cases, and that it 
does not at all cover the cases of bad men, 
is the point which I will now proceed to establish. 

It is easily proved, upon the admitted principle 
that all the promises of Holy Writ presuppose a 
compliance with the condition upon which they are 
founded.—That.is the case here. In the Apcstoli- 
cal commission a duty is first enjoined, and the 
promise belongs to those only who comply with 
that duty. ‘ Preach the Gospel”—*“ teach men to 
observe all things whatsoever | have commanded 
you ;” this is the condition.. “ Lo, I am . with you 
alway, even to the end of the world”—uhis is the 
promise. With whom! With you and your suc- 
cessors, 60 far as you comply with these terms; so 
long as you are yourselves, and strive to make your 
fellow-men, true believers, 


Can it be possible that my opponent will contend 
that the presence of Christ was pledged, in any 
host of impious Prelates 
and priests who (all. history being wi haveoc-_ 
cupied the ministerial occu- 
pied it only because they forced themselves into 
it by violence, or.purchased it with money, or worm- 
ed intgyt by diabolical intrigue? What madesuch 
Men partakers in the promise? Did the mere-circum- 
Stance that the handsof their immediate predeceseors 
Were laid on them, and that they nominally held the 
transmitted commission of which my opponent 
speaks, entitle them to the character they assumed? 
as Christ pledged to be with (in the sense of 
blessing,) the drunken boy: Bishop, or the debauch- 
ed, vindictive, warlike, Simonical or heretical 
priesthood, who, in thousands of instances, claimed 
a share in the Apostolical. inheritance of power !— 
men not even pretending to “ preach!”—many of 
whom had never even seen the word of God !——men 
who cared not to maintain even the external decen- 
cies of moral character! Could such wretches 
claim the verification of thia holy ise of Christ, 
and are they, upon the strength of that claim, now 
to be counted as necessary links in the chain, along 
which alone Christ’s grace and authority are trans- 
mitted to the ministry, and through that ministry to 


the 
upon the ordinary principles of 
common sefse, to say nothing of higher principles, 
to suppose that such men were embraced in the 
in the same promise, 
with the holy Apostles, a er worthy possessors 
of the office. 

And if they did not—what then? Why, the in- 
ference we draw is just this—that the fact that the 
promise recognizes a ministry to the end of time, 
does not, by any means, imply that every one who 
has been outwardly inducted into the ministry is a 
minister of Christ, and that, wicked as he may be, 
he holds the commission of Christ. Or in other 
words, that it is absurd to consider the vile persons 
who have degraded themselves and the Christian 
and ministerial name by their atrocities, as in any 
wise necessary to the conveyance of so great a 
trust as the — to preach the Gospel and admin- 
ister its symbolic ordinances. And if this be so, 
the whole structure of the Apostolical succession 
of an unbroken series of persons must fall to the 
ground, because multitudes of those persons had no 
right whatever torest upon the promise, “* Lo, 1 am 
with you.” 

Then, in order to make the argument drawn from 
this. promise available to his purpose, it is necessar 
that my opponent should be able to prove this much: 
at least, that there has been some one line of Pre- 
Jates, each linked with his predecessor, up to the 
Aposties, and each of whom has so complied with 
the terms of the commission as to be able to hand 
down the promise to his successor. But is this ca- 
pable of proof? With the pages of history. before 
us, Can we receive it as probable that such a line 


| of connected individuals has ever exieted? much 


more, can it be traced! And if it cannot be traced, 
(as my opponent in his last essay seems to, admit.) 
how shall I know but that the channel of the promise 
~has been interrupted in any given line, because there 
were individuals in that line into whose ion 
the promise never came, and who could not there- 
fore, in any Scriptural or common sense, transmit 
it or the commission to which it is inseparably at- 
tached ? 

Will my opponent deny that, as a matter of fact, 
Christ has not been with all who pretended to stand 
in the line of succession; that, asa matter of fact, 
multitudes of them not only accomplished nothing 
in the way of glorifying Him, by preaching the 
Gospel, but either taught the most grievous errors, 
or never taught at all, or lived the most abomina- 
ble lives, and thus proved that they were wolves in 
in sheep’s clothing! They were a curse, not a 
blessing to the Church—and yet we are called 
upon to regard them as legitimate, and they are 
employed to prove that there has ever been “an 
unbroken succession” in the munistry, through 
which our modérn exclusives claim for them- 
selves the right to unchurch all who regard 
such a succession as worthless. According to the 
theory of my opponent, such 8 are indispensa- 
ble parts of the spiritual medulla, along which the 
i influence is conveyed from the Head to the 

y- 

In my communication of Feb. 13, to which I beg 
to refer the reader, it was shown that in conse- 
quence of the corruptions. of the incumbents, and 
also of the numerous irregularities in their induc- 
tion, the line of successive individuals, each ordain- 
ed by his predecessor, has often been broken. How 
then, I am asked, can we vindicate the promise of 
Christ. I answer by appealing to the evidence of 
history, which proves that in every age there have 
been true believers, scattered through the world, 
sometimes in the Roman, sometimes in the Greek 
and other Eastern communions, sometimes in the 
valleys of Piedmont, sometimes excommunicated as 
heretics—and that among them have always been 
some true ministers ot Christ’s word. That there 
have been such is nota matter of mere faith, but 
of fact. Such a chain I admit, but no other; and 
the fact of its existence vindicates the promise.— 
This is the only valid ministerial succession, be- 
cause it is a succession of rue Truth. 

In his eulogy of Athanasius,Gregory Nazianzen 
declares the exact truth upon this subject : (Athan. 
Oper. vol. II.) 

“This man, indeed, may have a nominal succession, but 
the other has the very thing ilself, the succession in deed and 
in truth. Neither is he who usurps the chair by violence to 
be esteemed in the succession; but he who is pressed into 
the office; not he who violates all law in his election, but he 
who is elected in a manner consistent with the laws of the 
case; not he who holds doctrines | to what St. Mark 
taught, but he who is indued with the SAME FAITH as St. 
Mark.” 

As the sum of the whole argument—let me then 
ohserve that if my opponent cannot “ conceive” of 
any ministerial authority, unless it be after his own 
method of transmission, bis difficulty of conception 
is no evidence that this is the only method of vin- 
dicating Christ’s promise, and maintaining a true 
Christian ministry. 

I proceed now to observe that these were the 
views taken by all the Reformers, without excep- 
tion. Many of the most prominent of them had 
been priests in the Romish body, but they not only 
did not build their ministerial authority upon that 
circumstance, but actually renounced the orders 
they had received, as false. It has been frequently 
affirmed by Prelatists that the continental Reform- 
ers, who universally rejected Prelacy did so, “ not | 
from principle but necessity :” i. e. because they 
could not obtain Preljatical consecration. An asser- 
tion this, contradicted by the express testimony of 
facts.. M.du Plessis, an early champion of the 
French Church, quoted by Taylor, affirms that there 
were many Prelates who joined in the Reforma- 
tion, whom they (the Reformed Churches) “ might, 
but did not emp‘oy i their ordinations.” The Eng- 
lish Ketormers w glut w have the eountenance 
of the continental Churches, as I can prove, if proof 
be called for. At that early period, a number of 
eminent divines (some of them Prelates) go so far 
as to say that even Jaymen “ have authority to min- 
ister the sacraments and make priests,” in a case 
where no other constituting ordainers could be had. 
Knox laid no stress whatever upon his Popish ordi- 
nation: QCécolampadius in like manner 
without regular ordination to discharge the duties 
of the ministry at the call of the people.—(D’ Anbig- 
né.) Luther’s views are. well. known; and as for 
Calvin’s, I beg leave to quote them as followa, for 
they prove two points—(1,) that he repquneed all 
reliance upon a succession from Rome, and (2,) that 
if he had not renounced it, he might, if he pleased, 
have received a Prelatical succession. In his Epis- 
tles, p. 339, tol. ed. Geneva 1575—he is. replying to 
the inquiry, what should be done when any Bishop, 
curate, &c. from among the Papists, should desire 
to join himself to the Reformed Church—He re- 
marks, 

“ First, if he should be found not to have safficient ability 
and qualification for the office of a minister, he should show 
the sincerity of his conversion by retiring into the station of 
a private of the Church. But if he should Ee found 
able to continue in the ministry, he was to give in @ confes- 
sion of his faith, and of his sincere and sacred adheretice to 
the Reformed religion. Then he was to acknowl that 
his VOCATION or call to the ministry had been A RE 
ABUSE , he was to request a new spowon 

ssly,and by name, to profess that his FO 
TUTION, by the authority of the Pope, had 
ty; and at the same lime he was t-renounce 
ferred by means EVERY WAY UNLAWFUL, and oppo- 
sED to the ORDER which the Lord Jesus Christ established 
in the Church. Afler this, he was to jein himself to the 
—— of the other Reformed miniaters, and be subject to 
the discipline and government established in that place where 
they are. It is certain and clear that-none éan be account- 


wow 
moted, to make and offer Christ as a in the 


of no validi- 


Task, is not this a common-sense limitation ?— 


which is a kind of emy, 10 be detested by all possible 
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seriously, for there is a lurking attachment to this 
venerable mode of reasoning, manifest in many 
my opponent's positions. The argument hardly 


LAN. 


= 
oftheir number. On the contrary, in @ series 
s to a fact, all bearing upon one or a fe 
it decreases in the very same ratio. N 
antithesis can be well conceived than that 
which exists between these two propositions, when 
stripped of that similarity of terminology under the 
disguise of which the reader was expected to re- 
Ceive them as identical. When balanced in the 
scales of a nicely adjusted proposition, the succes- 


— 


tinued with Apostles, for their authot and prede 
cessor, For in this manner the Apostolicae! Church-: 
es trace their origin.” We could state also that 
Eusebius the ecclesiastical historian, who flourished] ever proceeds far before this secret feeling of weak- 
A. D. 310, gives a list of the Bishops in the four; ness warps the writers of this school round to that 
rincipal Churches of Rome, Alexandria, Seruse-| assumed view of the Scriptural commission from 

m, and Antioch, from the Apostles to his own| which they occasionally venture to launch into the 
time, compiled from public records then in exis-} ocean of historical testimony. Ever and anon they 
tence. And this line in the instance of Rome cer-| leave what my opponent calls, “ their strong posi- 
tainly can be traced down to the present day.—) tion, which an undoubting faith in the promise of] sion of manuscripts looks very much like the suc- 
The Anglican line can also be traced with equal| our Lord convinces them is impregnable,”—and ap-| cession of Prelates. But we can present another| 
certainty. peal to history, as if that could make their faith] proposition in which the equilibrium seems equally 
But su we could establish thdl@ccession in} still more undoubting. Yet we soon find them re-} exact. Thus: “ things that are equal to the same 

any one of the branches uf the Church: 


thenticated facts which lie right in the dark chasm} 
itself. In one case we have the light which shines: 
clearly from the other side, and which, with the 
self-evidencing power of truth (of which we will 
presently speak,) has sent its rays across it. The 
true scholar ventures over much wider gaps than 
this. He has no doubt of the existence of Homer, 
Plato, Cicero, Tacitus, or Cesar, and the substan- 
tial genuineness of the writings universally ascrib- 
ed to them. But he would pay little respect to the 
man whoshould tell him that there isa family in 
modern Rome which claims to be descended, by un- 
broken descent, from the last named personage; 
that they can show documents for a number of ge- 
nerations, and certain family traditions bridging 


Bishops to give dili view of any well informed Protestant this t 
to be work of purification has abrogated any au- 
These views, pore like them that might be/ thority then actually exiating in that branch of the 
) prove that the early | )Chureb catholic. Ravher will it be contended.that 
ie yoeation &s extraordinary, and made their| such authority, if lost at all, was lost at a period 
mini nd_for its validity, not upon a suc-| anterior, when the Anglican church was yet under 
a om Rome, but upon its substantial con- 


bondage to the usur authority of Rome, and 
formity in form and spirit with the model of Scrip-| when corruptions of doctrine and idolatrous prac- 
turd iteelf.. ‘To that they appealed, and to the sub-| tices in worship may be supposed to have so tho- 
sequent blessing of God. roughly incorporated themeelves with the ecclesi- 
_ And this is my reply to those Prelatists who re-| astical body as to have destroyed its vitality. 
tort upon us, what we object against them, viz: thst) _ This is the substance of the second of the objec- 
-théy come out of the impure and often broken suc-| tions to the fact of an unbroken succesgion in the 
cession ‘of the Roman. body.— We care nothing for 


that-ail the Churches shat pertain 


To CorresPONDENTs.—Several communica- 
tions that were in type have been crowded out 
by the letters of Drs. Potts and Wainwright. 
We shall hereafter limit the space devoted to 
these articles. 


the line treating to this imaginary rock; thus continually] thing are equal to one another ; therefore, things 


ministry, mentioned in my last communication, | ; 
playing round in that amusing circle which all the 


which are double of the saine thing are double o 


ke 
t 


mask the hy 


- men; and the answer is—he only 


inysteries of God.” 


upon @ false interpretation of the Apostolic com- 


sach ‘a succession, though: we have it as well as 
they; but they rely upon it.as essential to their 


, and therefore its groes interruptions | 


‘We thank God that 
ing our ministerial authority upon our descen 

an unbroken line from many of whom 
have diegraced the very: name of ‘Christian, and 
who-cursed the Church of God.” ‘That such should 
arise was fully: predicted by the Saviour and his 


- is‘askod, may not wicked men “ discharge 
the ministerial-office with spiritual benefit to their 
fellow-men?”.. We answer, yes; but only so long 
e¢ they are not known as wicked. men. Hypocrites 
may speak with the tongue of an angel, but un- 
ite, and then what.good will “his 
do, notwithstanding his“ Apostolica] 
Ccommission.”—So long as he remains masked, and 
so long as he ¢s the truth, his preaching may 
de:mysteriously made: the occasion. of benefit to 
others; but the efficacy of his ministrations depends 
Not: at-ell upon his commission, but upon THE TRUTH 
he preaches, » It.is the truth which God blesses. _ 
Again my opponent asks, “are the sacraments of 
baptism the supper of the Lord re va- 
lid, when performed by an unworthy minister! to 
which I reply that the validity, i. e. the benefit of 
the ordinances of the Gospel, does not depend at all 
the official or moral character of the adminis- 
trator, but altogether upon the faith of the partaker. 
Romanists, indeed, make their efficacy depend upon 
the “intention” of the administrator, (so that the 
ker, nov being able of course to look into the 
eart of the priest, can.in no ease be sure that he 
receives their presumed supernatural advantages— 
a hard case,)and my opponent makes their efficacy 
to de upon the genuineness of the administra- 
tor’s lineal descent from the Aposties. And when 
we know that, in his view, baptism is regeneration, 
no wonder that hé lays such stress upon lineal de- 
scent. But we hold that the view of the superna- 
tural efficacy of forms is utterly at variance with 
the whole character of the Guspel system ; (1) be- 
cause regeneration is the act of the Spirit of God— 
(2) because the opposite view makes a fori essen- 
tial to salvation—(3) because it puts a tremendous 
power into the hands of men, and (4) becausc it dis- 
laces the preaching of Christ, for which Paul said 
was sent, and substitutes baptism, for which he 
says he was not sent. These are a few of the in- 
superable objections which lie against this terrible 
corruption of the Gospel plan. Consider the sacra- 
ments as symbulic ordinances, representing the 
great cardinal truths of the Gospel, and as effica- 
cious only upon the supposition of a sincere faith in 
the recipient, and the spirituality of the Gospel re- 
mains untouched, while their value does not at al! 
depend upon the worthivess of the administrator. 
ow, in order that the reader may comprehend 
the application of the for-going arguments to the 
point in hand, we take an illustration. Here are 
two congregations of Christian worshippers, each 
with its own minister. And, to make the case the 
stronger, let us suppose that in point of Christian 
character the congregations and their respective 
ministers are u a par; that the latter preach 
the same Gospel of grace, point the hearers to the 
same Saviour, press the same great moral duties, 
and, as a consequence, find their ministrations 
blessed to the spiritual improvement of their flocks, 
in about an equal degree. One of these ministers, 
however, has been prelatically ordained—the other 
Preésbyterially. What shall we think of a third 
rson who, with the views of my opponent, steps 
in and declares the latter an unauthor usurper, 


and we are now to inquire whether or not it carries 
with it any weight. 7 

The question may be fairly stated thus, All 
those who contend for the necessity of an unbro 
ken succession of ordainers from the Apostles, in 
order tu constitute a valid ministry, except the Ro- 
manists, must confess that this succession passed 
through. a time when the Chorch was materially 
corrupt in doctrine and worship. Now did or did 
not this corruption have the effect to destroy spiri- 
tual authority, so that those who were involved 
in it could no longer be accounted ministers of 
Christ? 

If this question be answered in the affirmative, 
an assumption is made which we are by no means 
disposed to admit, and which is contradicted by an- 
alogy of Brmeiple and practice in the whole pre- 
vions history of the Church. The assumption is 
that the errors and vice of individua! men can sub- 
vert a Divine institution. This cannot be allowed 
in theory—and moreover the direct contrary can 
be proved from scripture. 

When Aaron, soon after his solemn consecration 
to the priesthwod, was guilty of encouraging the 
g'ievous sin of idolatry, and actually made a sacri- 

ce to the golden calf, (Exodus xxxii.) his official 
power was not thereby destroyed, or even inter- 
rupted, fur he received no new consecration. In 
the subsequent history of the Jewish church we 
have frequent accounts of its sinking into gross 
corruption, and being almost given over to idolatry, 
yet itdid not cease to be the Church of God, nor 
was a new line of priesthood ever introduced.— 
And when kings like Asa, “ whose heart was per- 
fect with the Lord,” and Josiah, “who did that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord,” rose up 
to correct the national abuses and restore the pure 
worship of God, they “put down the idolatrous 
priesis,” but their successors in the office were the 
_very sons of these unworthy fathers. Those who 
could trace their origin from Aaron, how corrupt 
soever their immediate or remote ancestors might 
be, were still the members of a legitimate and ac- 
knowledged priesthood. Soalso when God direct- 
ed his prophetso reprove the priesthood as well 
as kings and people for their monifold transgres- 


sions, and to recal thei to their allegiance to the . 


God whoin they had forsaken, he did not depose 
this order, but on the contrary would never permit 
any but the sons of Aaron to offer the sacrifices 
prescribed by the law, or to purify the tabernacle 
and the temple. 

The same fundamental principle, that corruption 
in the priesthood did not abrogate its divine au- 
thority or break the succession, is clearly establish- 
ed in the histories of Ezraand Nehemiah. And to 
come down to a later period, for several centuries 
previous to the advent of Christ grievous corrup- 
tins prevailed in the Church, so that even the 
was made of none effect through the tradi 
the Scribes and Pharisees, yet their aut 
mained, and our Saviour expressly admonié 
people, “‘ All therefore whatsoever they “f 
observe, that observe and Nor again did cor- 
ruption in the priesthood close it up as the chan- 
nel of prophecy, for even Caiaphas, who condemned 
Christ, “ prophesied, being high priest that year.”’ 
If then the gitt of prophecy did not cease by reason 
of corruption, what right have we to suppose that 
it would intercept the sacramental grace of the 
ministry? 

The awful sin of Bbandoning the worship of Je- 
hovah for idols, in the earlier Jewish church, there- 
fore, and formalism of the worst description in its 
latter days, such as called down the woes denoun- 
ced by our blessed Lord against a corrupt priest- 
hood, (Matthew xxiii.) did not destroy the vitality 


who is not in the Church of Christ at all,.and has 
no right to minister in holy things—because he has 
no share in the Apostolical commission, and there- 
none in the promise ° 
we ask him the nds upon which he makes 
an assertion so-shocking to the common sense of 
who can show a 
commission derived through-an unbroken line of 
Prelates is a true minister of Christ, and to him 
alone belongs the promise, “ Lo I am with you al- 
way.” We reply, show us this commission, and 
give us the evidence that it is genuine. Inanswer 
to which we are told that the above promise proves 
that ap upbreken line of Prelates must exist some- 
wiliere. This is rather a begging of the question, 
but we answer, be it so—we understand there are 
two such lines, the Roman and Protestant, each 
claiming to be the true one, how shall we decide 
between them? Moreover, history informs us that 
these lines have been often times corrupted and 
broken. Now what is the reply to this? It must 
be either that the objector should not dare captious- 
ly to call in question a fact which * the Church” 
affirms to be true—that he must believe with reve- 
rence, for it is a mystery—or that he must go and 
drag through the muddy waters of history, and he 
will be rewarded with an assurance that there is 
“a strong probability” that this line has never been 
broken. A“ strong probability” is the most that 
can be ised him—and that in a case where he 
is told that Ais salvation depends upon his being 
right. And thie is the process by which “ the com- 
mission,” so vauntingly claimed as the exclusive 
ion of Prelatists, is authenticated. 

’ We turn then to examine the claims of the other 
minister. Show us your commission. Here it is, 
first in the word of God, which is the charter of the 
Christian Church, and in which the ministerial office 
is distinctly recognized; secondly, here it is in the 
promise of Christ to those who truly preach the Gos- 

; thirdly, here it is in the evident presence and 
essing of the Redeemer, proving that the man had 

a right to rest upon that promise ; and finally, here 
it is in the recognition of his ministerial fitness, by 
his predecessors in office and the Christian people 
to whom God's providence sends him. He does not, 
as my opponent, without the least warrant, insinu- 
ates, appeal to his inspiraton. His authentication 
is as tangible as the authentication of any High 
Churchman. 1 ask whether an individual, who can 
adduce such evidences of his mission, is not better 
authenticated than if he rested his claim solely upon 
the fact that he holds a commission, the genuine- 
ness of which it is absolutely impossible to subject 
to the only test to which my opponent appeals, viz: 
an unbroken, hereditary descent from the Apostles, 
through tens of thousands of individuals, living 
through eighteen centuries; to say nothing of the 
gross corruption of many of this infinitesimai series. 
In this connection, let me quote the language of 
the Apostle in proof that, after all, the practical ef- 
fects of any ministration of the Gospel furnish the 
best testimonials of its legitimacy. When address- 
ing the Corinthians, he says (1 Cor. ix. 2,) “If I be 
not an Apostle to others, yet doubtless I am to you, 
fur the seal of my apostleship are ye in the Lord.” 
The same idea he repeats 2 Cor, iii. 1, 2, “ Need 


we, as some, letters of 
- you ? e are our epistle, 


written in our hearts, known and read of al] men.” 

Is not this seal better evidence than the mere sig- 
nature of any man or body of men in existence !— 
It is the broad sealof the Divine blessing. If any 
one wishes to know what we mean by the Divine 
blessing in this case, we answer; it is to be found 
in the conversion and reformation, the spiritual 
knowledge and improvement, the reverence for 
God’s word, the fidelity to Christian duty, the phil- 
anthropy, the consistent lives and the happy deaths, 
which are the results of the fuithful preaching of 
Christ crucified. Give me these, and I shall not 
fear that I have run without having been called, or 
that I am, (a8 my opponent affirms,) an unauthoriz- 
ed intruder into the sacred office. Without fideli:y| 
to these grand ends of the ministry, neither in the 
sight of nor of men can any man claim to be 
accounted “a minister of Christ or a steward of the 


Bat the length of this reply warns me that I must 
stop. The vast superstructure of exclusiveness and 
tion, which in past times has been reared 


mission, to require a more minute examin- 
ation of it than would otherwise have been neces- 
sary. I must postpone till another time an exami- 
nation of the monstrous ana which my ent 
has drawn in his last article, between the evidence 
for an unbroken succession of individuala and the 


evidence for Christianity itself. 
February Georcs Ports. 


28, 1844. 
IS THE EPISCOPACY ESSENTIAL TO THE 
IV. 
THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 
‘Whatever objection the advocates of the Papacy 
cal succession ican Chu 
of the Reformation, | cannot suppose tint te the 


of the succession, and by parity of reason we ven- 
ture to assert that the corruptions of the Christian 
ministry subsequent to the middle ages could not 
produce this effect. 

_ Upon this point I wish, however, to strengthen 
myself by some observations from an admirable ar- 
gument in favour of the doctrine for which I am 
contending, by Dr. Lathrop, of West Springfield, 
Massachusetts, a distinguished Congregational mi- 
nister, **‘ whose praise was in all the churches.” It is 
appended to two sermons, entitled * Christ's warn- 
ing to the churches, "“’nd so judicious and well 
written are they, and so well adapted in many re- 
spects to the present times, that I have them in 
preparation for republication, and they will be is- 
sued from the press of A. V. Blake in the course of 
a few days. | 

In the meantime let me state what this learned 
divine says in reference to the objection to the 
Apostolical succession now under examination. 

“*Some will tell us that ordinations come down 
to us through the Church of Rome; and there was 
& time when that church was so essentially cor- 
rnpt that she ceased to be a church of Christ; and 
her officers ceased to be ministers of Christ; and 
therefore they who withdrew from her, at the time 
of the Reformation, having among them no valid 
ordinations, must have begun them anew. 

“ But will history support this conclusion? Did 
the reformers, distrusting their past ordinations, re- 
ceive one from their lay brethren? The contrary 
is most evident. Certainly they had no apprehen- 
sion that the ministerial succession was at an end. 

“The Roman church, though at that time ex- 
ceedingly corrupt, appears not to have materially 
corrupted her ordinations. In this matter we do 
not find that the Reformers alleged any complaint. 

* Luther and his associates, in their first opposi- 
tion to the errors of the Roman church, did not con- 
sider her as having essentially departed from the 
Gospel, or as being utterly disowned by Christ; 
for their primary object was, not to withdraw from 
her but to effecta reformatior by means which 
might preserve the general union. They never 
renounced her until they and their adherents were 
| icated, and all hopes of union were cut 


* * * * * 


“ But admitting thata man of corrupt principles 
and morals acts in an ordination; will his charac- 
ter nullify the transaction! As long as the scribes 
sat in Moses’s seat Christ acknowledged them as 
officers of the Jewish church; nor did he deny the 
authority of the high priest, though his personal 
character was far from recommending him. 

““The person ordained derives his authority to 
preach from Jesus Curist; not from the men who 
ordain him. They indigitate the person to be vested 
with this authority, and officially instate him in the 
regular exercise of his office. If they are corrupt 
in principles or manners it will not thence follow 
that he must preach heresy or immorality. He is 
ordained to preach the Guspel, and whoever may 
ordain him, the charge which he receives, and the 
vow which he makes, bind him to teach, not the 
commandments of men, but all things whatsoever 
Christ bas commanded. 


question, it must be proved that the persons from 
whom the first Reformers received ordination not 
only were in errors, but had actually ceased to be 
officers of Christ.” 

The two objections usually made to the fact of an 
unbroken succession in the ministry, so-far as the 
Reformation is concerned, having been thus dis- 
posed of, the question now recurs, can you trace 
the succession distinctly and without any reasona- 
ble doubt as to its authenticity, from that period up 
to the Apostles’ days? We reply that we can, with 
as much certainty as any line whatever of tempo- 
ral rulers can be followed up for the same length 
of time, and with greater certainty than this can be 
done in most instances. 

The present Bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in this country, most of them received 
consecration at the hands of the late venerable Bi- 
shop White. He was consecrated in 1787 by John 
Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose authority 
was derived in regular succession through the line 
of the Anglican Church.as distinct from that of the 
Church of Rome, extending up to the Apostles. I 
necd not encumber my communication with these 
names, for to those who dispute the doctrine this list 
of names and dates could afford no satisfaction. 
The objection might be made that the record is 
not authentic. Wecould reply that Clement, Bi- 
shop of Rome, the disciple of St. Paul, Ireneus 
who wrote about eighty-five years subsequently, 


all distinctly recognize a succession in the minis- 
try and deem its preservation aj matter of the ut- 
most consequence. The following passage from 
the latter author, in a treatise against the heretics 
of his day, exhibits the judgment of antiquity upon 
this ‘point. “Let them show the begmning of 
their churches; let them declare the series of 
their Bishops, so running down from the beginning 
by successions, that the first Bishop may have been 


one of the Apostles, or Apostolic men who yet con- 


ain Of succession at the link in 


| dainers—** Will a man be satisfied with the same 


and Tertullian about twenty-five years afier him, 


howing that 
re, Arch- 
there had 


catholic, our own for examp 


our argument in its full strength. 

We assert that the succession does not depend, 
and never has depended, upon a single line in the 
Episcopate. It is a rope of many strands,and they 
so interwoven that it would now be as impossible to 
unravel as it is to break it. To illustrate this po- 
sition: If we can believe the testimony of Euse- 
bius, abundantly confirmed by tradition, the Apos- 
tles selected different parts of the world in which 
to plant the Gospel. Wherever they went they 
undoubtedly appointed and ordained successors, and, 
as in the case of St. Paul,so probably in that of the 
others, they each gave authority to more than one, 
There must then have been in existence, even dur- 
ing the Apostles’ days, many distinct lines of suc- 
‘cession commenced. If, in some. instances, they 
were broken, through any cause whatsoever, they 
cannot have been broken in all. 

We learn that very early it was the custom of 
the Church that three Bishops should be present to 
assist in the consecration of any new Bishop. This 
was made a rule by the Apostolical canons. These 
canons were composed very early, and were gath- 
ered together about a century after the death of St. 
John, it is said by Clement of Alexandria. Acen- 
tury after that they are: quoted as very ancient. 
Learned men have decided that there can be no 
doubt of the authenticity of the first fifty of these 
canons. The first is aa follows, * Let a Bishop be 
ordained by two or three Bishops.” 

Now if this Jaw originated, as there can be no 
reasonable doubt, from an ancient custom, every 
Bishop must have been consecrated by probably 
three and at least two other Bishops, not belonging 
to the see for which he wasconsecrated. Thus no 
succession confined to a single line is possible, and 
thus any chronological succession of Bishops in any 
Church gives us a reasouable assurance of the ex- 
istence of many other successions. 

The Divine institution of the Christian ministry, 
emanating from the great Head of the Church, was 
committed by Him to the Aposties—they committ- 
ed it in their life time to other “ faithful men.” 
Before the departure of e, in all human proba- 
bility, the rule was 7 that at every con- 
secration of a Bishop thef@snould be three Bishops, 
to give their joint authority to the admission of a 
new member into their sacred order. Thus in the 
very next generation, at the consecration of a 
Bishop each of the consecrators would bear upon 
himself the evidence of a three-fold Succession, and 
the new incumbent would carry down as it were 
the success;on of nine different Churches, and so on 
in wonderful accumulation—till in the present day 
the succession moves like some majestic river 
swelled by countless tributary streains. 
not be able to trace each to its separate source, but 
the wide spread mass of waters ever rolling onward 
is itself the proof that from sure and living foun- 
tains it must have sprung, and in cuntinuous chan- 
nels it must have flowed. | 

If, then, at any particular point there should be a 
difficulty in now adducing the proof of an unbroken 
succession, this should constitute no valid objection 
to our doctrine, for the proof to be justly required 
is that the succession has been broken. And when 
we recur to the strictness with which ordinations 
were watched over in all ages of the Church, a fact 
abundantly proved by fathers, counci!s and histori- 
ans, we cannot reasonably doubt of their purity. 

“ The watchful care and painsof all the Church- 
esin the matter of ordinations,” says an able 
writer of the present day, (Irons) “is just as noto- 
rious as that Christianity existed and prevailed in 
the world. The very faults of the early Christians, 
no less than their virtues, contributed to secure the 
succession. Far indeed from lethargy were these 
times. Abounding heresies, mutual jealousy and 
religious zeal a]l combined toaugment the Church's 
watchfulness. And above all, the vigilantly sus- 
tained discipline, by which the whole community 
was so interwoven that the greatest and smallest 
affairs of Christian concern were alike communica- 
ted to the whole body. Not only would any new 
ordination be known in each of the three Churches 
from which the o:daining Bishops came ; but it was 
very presently notified also to be Metropolitans by 
Episcopal letters. The common people also knew 
perfectly of the transaction. An infraction of the 
Apostolic rule, even in a minor point, was clamour- 
ously echoed from Church to Church, so that it was 
rarely vevtured on; much Jess would it be suffered 
in any important thing. Whatever else has at any 
time been charged aguinst the Catholic Church, it 
| has never been said that she failed in duly ordain- 
ing her Bishops.” 

With an eloquent passage from the same writer, 
whose admirable lectures on the Apostolical suc- 
cession I hope and intend to see republished here, 
{ conclude my present number. 

We possess, then, all the evidence of this illus- 
trious fact which human testimony can furnish or 
human industry can bring together. Universal 
witnesses to support it, and not one against it.— 
Scriptures — canons — councils — fathers — and 
Churches—the learned and the common people— 
all testifying one thing ; and even heretics and in- 
fidels not denying it as a fact; a fact, too, which 
they are forced to see has gathered and still shall 
gather fresh mightiness, as centuries roll cn. And 
this one institute—the ministry of CuRIstT—now 
stands, as at first divinely set up, an abiding monu- 
ment of the truth, that he who determined by the 
“ weakness” and “ foolishness” of preaching to save 
them that believe, has manifested that the “ foolish- 
ness of Gud is wiser than men, and the weakness 
of God stronger than men.” The things which 
man in all his wisdom contrived eighteen hundred 
years ago, are departed like shadows. What God 
ordained remains, and shall * till the consummation 


You may | 


learning of Chillingworth, in his argument with 
the Papists, cannot shame them from using:— 
We are the Church. because we have the pro- 
mise, and we hapgdhe promise because we are the 


hich I am now about to 
my Opponent according 
mJanguage, viz: that we 
ire, fi of the same kind, 
5 we have “ that the Bible 

ps e will therefore present 
another form ; startling indeed, 
ae oppenent chooses to consider it so, ad 
coptandum, yet warranted to the full, not only by 
the language, but by the nature of the argument he 
is attempting to sustain. 

Here then are two articles of faith, the first of 
which. may be thus expressed. “The Rev. Dr. 
Wainwright,” rector, &c., was regularly ordained 
with all the essential! rites of the canon law, by the 
imposition of the hands of A. B. the Episcopal 
Bishop of———diocese, which said Prelate was regu- 
larly consecrated to his office by like imposition of 
hands of certain Prelates, accompanied by certain 
essential formalities, in which no vitiating irregu- 
larities whatever took place; which said Prelates 
had all of them been, in like manner as aforesaid,| 
with like essential rites and without essential ir- 
regularities, consecrated by other Prelates, who, in 
like manner as aforesaid, had been themselves con- 
secrated by other Prelates in an unbroken, unvi- 
tiated, perfectly regular series, from hand to hand, 
for eighteen hundred years, up through all the tur- 
bulence, disorder, ignorance, simony, heresy, and 
moral corruptions, of the middle ages, until the se- 
ries is traced tothe hands of the Apostles; that 
along this line alone the spiritual presence and pro- 
mise of Christ have descended, so that every one of 
the series was a legitimate successor to the Apos- 
tles. Furthermore, it is part of this article of faith 
that (according to some) the baptisms and (accord- 
ing to all) the ordinations and consecrations of the 
Anglican Church during the centuries preceding 
the Reformation, and of all Italian or other Prelates 
from whom said Anghi¢a@® Prelates in whole or in 
part derived their Whose Episcopal lines 
may have in any Way @romsem tat of the Rev. Dr 
Wainwright—and also, Of Prelates of Rome, 
Africa and Asia that may aeany time have mingled 
with the lines of said Italian or other foreign Pre- 
lates as aforesaid—have been in all respects regular 
according to the prescriptions of the canon law, 
founded on certain alleged primitive and Apostoli- 
cal usage; and that on all these lines, Romish, Asi- 


meulously preserved from all 
7 taintarising from any cause 

TES; may possibly be now secretly 
vitiating any other part of the Church, does not in 
any degree affect the ministerial character of the 
Rev. Dr. Wainwnght, or the line through which 
he is derived.” This, we say, forms one of the ar- 
ticles of faith, between which it is our business now 
to institute a comparison. = 

The other may be expressed in fewer words. 
The books in whrh we find a record of the birth, 
life, sufferings, espiatory death, resurrection, and 
ascension of our Saviour, were given by inspiration, 
and are genuine and authentic records. 

Now we are gmvely told that the evidence for 
these two articles of faith is precisely of the same 
kind and of equal emount. I follows, therefore, by 
an inevitable deduction, (1) that the infidel may on 
equal grounds deny both; (2) that the flock of the 
Rev. Dr. Wainwright, who are so deeply interested 
—even tg the peril of the soul—in the genuineness 
of his ministerial character, and whose whole faith 
must stand or fall with it; and (3) that all non-Pre- 
latical pretenders to Christianity, and (4) all intel- 
ligent men whatsoever, are as much guilty of the 
damning sin of unbelief in doubting any item con- 
tained in the first ui the above articles, as if they 
rejected the evidence [which is “no greate1’’} lor 
the truth of Christianity itself. : 

This (however monstrous it may be) is a fair ex- 
pansion of the preposition which has been so rashly 
advanced to bolster up the darling figment of an un- 
broken, tactnal, ritual succession. Every item in 
the first of thesearticles is essential to an intelli- 
gent belief in such a succession, when taken in 
connection with “the promise,” which it is con- 
tended requires precisely such a succession. For 
certainly those who claim this promise as their 
‘* impregnable rock,” and claim it as their exclusive 
possession, cannot complain when the question of 
the validity of ths claim is made essential to the 
settlement of thequestion of their ministerial cha- 
racter. And singe no conditions (as I showed in 
my last) are allowed by our opponents to be impli- 
ed in the promise“ Lo, [ am with you,” this pro- 
mise must have been verified to a Borgia or a Tal- 
leyrand, as to an Anselm or a Fenelon ; that is, the 
spiritual presence of Christ was with the former as 
with the latter. Ifthe exposition con:ended for be 
correct, that preseice has been given not only “ al- 
way, but “¢oall.’? For if in any case it has been 
absent, then and there there has been no Chnrch; 
for who can conceve of a Church where Christ is 
not? And if suchbe nota Church, then every line 
which pas-es through it must, on these principles, 
be fatally infected vith spiritual and ritual disease. 


As I endeavourel to show in my preceding arti- 
cle we do believe taat there has been an unbroken 
succession of men vho in all ages have held the 
name and office of Christian ministers. We go 
further and express our belief that there has been a 
true unbroken, spiritual succession, of true minis- 
ters of Christ, at tines within, and at other times 


of the world.” Jona. M. Wainwricat. 
Thursday, February 29th. 


THERE CAN BE NO CHURCH WITHOUT A PRE- 
LATE.—OR, 


Is THE ESSENTIAL TO THE CyHuURCH? 


OR—SHALL WE RECEIVE “ THE SUCCESSION’ OR GIVE 
UP THE Bisie? 


In my present article I propose to confine myself 
to an examination of that part of my opponent’s es- 


some length. I propose to do so, not because of its 
intrinsic torce, but because it furnishes a strange 
development of that peculiar disposition by which 
the very authority of Christianity itself is made 


which we contend. 1! will quote the language of 
my opponent, that there may be no suspicion of un- 
fairness, 

He asks in relation to the evidence necessary to 
sustain the ductrine of an unbroken series of or- 


description and the same amount of proof, as that 
upon which he relies for his conviction that the 
Bible which he daily reads is the word of God ?” 
Again he tells us that the evidence of this word of 
God is “precisely of the same kind,” and “no 
greater in amount” than that which may be ad- 
duced in support of his own view of the unbroken 
chain of Prelacy—in other words, that a duly or- 
dained minister, i. e., a minister of hisown Church, 
may be as certain of the perfect regularity by 
which, from hand to hand, his own commission has 
been derived from the Apostles, as he is of the 
truth of the Gospel of Matthew, in which the ori- 
ginal commission is recorded. 

_ Now we cannot suppose that by this is merely 
meant that the doctrine of an unbroken tactual suc- 
cession (which word tactual the reader will excuse 
us for inventing:—it is used to avoid a circumlocu- 
tion, and means succession by an unbroken series 
of touches in the laying on of hands, as distinguish- 
ed from a spiritual succession of ministers, true in 
faith and conduct ;) is clearly revealed in the Gos- 
pel, and that Christ’s promise. “ Lo Iam with you,” 
absolutely secures its preservation ; and that on this 


say No. 3, in which he states the evidence for “ the 
will pardon me if I dwell on it at 


subservient to the purposes of the ultra school with | 


withoul the line of actual succession. This succes- 
sion we believe theserious reader of ecclesiastical 
history will have n» difficulty of finding, although 
its most visible marks are to be traced in the blood- 
red lines of Papal ard Prelatical persecution. Such 
a view presents a triumphant argument in favour 
of the vital energy of Christianity, which at times 
has broken through the rifwa/, as the only means of 
preserving the spirdual succession. Such a view 
presents the only satisfactory proof of the truth of 
the Saviour’s promise, that he would “ always” be 
with his Church and his ministers. This is not 
enough, however, for my opponent. He means 
“such @ succession as we have above set forth, mi- 
nutely yet truly; and it is—let the reader remark 
—it is for such a one that he claims precisely the 
same kind and the same amount of evidence as for 
Christianity itself. 

Here perhaps we might pause. and simply leave 
this statement of the matter to the common sense 
of the reader; to taat discernment of fallacies| 
which God has given to every man, and which 
often causes him to spurn the sophism, even when 
he cannot clearly discover the fallacy on which it 
rests. We might simply advert to the fact that 
there have been great numbers of men, honest 
men, devotedly pious:men, most learned men—with 
whom our modern sticklers for antiquity, who keep 
up such a noisy chatter in praise of their own eru- 
dition, could not once be named in comparison— 
who from their very heart of hearts believe in the 


seen, and never can see, the evidence of this tactual 
succession either in the Bible or out of it. This 
fact, we say, is enough to show that there is a fal- 
lacy somewhere, contained in the above position, 
however carefully it may be covered over with 
plausible words. It is this fallacy which we think 
it worth while to expose, fur we have no idea that 
the fortress of Christianity shall be given up to 
infidelity, merely because the ultra school choose to 
identify it in imagination with their own mud fort, 
and to make the defensibility of the former depend} 
upon the security of the latter. , 

We ask, then, is it possible that the propounder| 
of this venerable piece of Papistical Jogic, at least 
as old as Chillingworth, could have imagined that 
any intelligent Protestant would be deceived by a 
sophism so shallow as that which makes the credi- 


account, to believe the Gospel and to believe in 
the tactual succession are precisely equivalent 
things. Such a begging of the question, (although 
it is constantly exmbiting itself obscurely in the 
writings of this school,) would manifest too great a 
contempt for the reader’s understanding, to noun 


jus to suppose it was seriously intended. We say 


bility of an accumulatioa or long succession of proofs 


Divine records of the Gospel, and yet have never| 


toa equivalent to that of a long suc- 
cession of facts themselves, each of which not only 
requires to be separately proved by itself, but the 
want of proof in any ease, inevitably vitiates ali 
below it in the chain. In a series of facts to be 


proved, the difficulty increases in the direct ratio 


one another.” Are not the two propositions of the 
same length, very similar in their jingle, and there- 
fore, if one be true, must not the other, e vz lermi-) 
norum, be true likewise? J 

Thus, in the case before us, may it not be assert- 
ed, with equal appearance of mathematical preci- 
sion, that it is just as easy to believe in @ succes-| 
sion of facts to be proved, as in a succession of 
proofs toa fact? ‘And as in the laat case belief 
certainly becomes easier, in proportion to the accu- 
mulation, so also must it be in the other. Accord- 
ing to this mode of reasoning, this tactval succes- 
sion, embracing tens of thousands of contingencies, 
during eighteen centuries, is more easily believed 
the more links there are added to its various cross- 
chains; so that at the end of a few centuries more, 
what now possesses only the same degree of proba- 
bility which is claimed fur the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, will then become quite self-evident, and a 
man will be no more able to doubt that ae Pre- 
latist is legitimately descended through a line of 
hands reaching to St. Peter, St. Paul, or some other 
Apostle, (the other Apostles, to be sure, are seldom 
referred to), than of his own existence ; or, in other 
words, the difficulty which existed in proving a 
hundred facts will be entirely removed when the 
number increases toa thousand. No wonder that 
the school from which these didactic essays emanate 
make such a display of their logic, (previous papers 
of this controversy being witness), if they can 
achieve by it such wonders as this. 

But my opponent may ask (in order to escape 
from this absurdity,) are not proofs resolvable into 
facts? The inquiry, which we will suppose to be 
put in good faith, may be solved by referring to a 
distinction familiar to every tyro in logic, between 
a complex and a compound proposition. In the for- 
mer, the loss of a single term utterly destroys the 
truth of the whole—while in the latter the same 
circumstance only imperceptibly weakens, and in 
other cases does not at all affect the force of the 
evidence of its truth. In the case before us it 
seems to be forgotten that the actual succession is 
not so much a series of independent facts converg- 
ing with irresistible force of proof upon some truth 
to be believed, asone vast complex fact, in which) 
the innumerable parts are incapable of separation, 
and where the loss of one link, be it the tenth or 
ten thousandth, breaks the cross chains alike. 
And yet the evidence of this great complex fact is 
put inthe scale to be weighed against the vast 
amount of cotemporary, successive, and cumulative 
testimony, all bearing upon the previous indepen- 
dentgfacts of Christianity, and the records in which 
the ware contained. 


The force of this will be better seen by apply-|. 


ing it to some of my opponent’s positions. We are 
told of a succession of Prelates, and of a succession 
of manuscripts, and these two thingsare placed in 
logical juxta-position as if there were no manner 
of difference between proofs and facts to be proved. 
Does not the reader see that in the one case the 
corruption of even many manuscripts would not 
vitiate the rest, nor at all disturb the mass of col- 
lateral proof to be derived from other sources? — 
While, on the other hand, one irregular or defec- 
tive ordination or consecration, (unless cured at 
the time or very speedily,) while it spreads great 
uncertainty over subsequent parts of the succes- 
sion in all parts of the Church, makes it a matter of 
absolute certainty that, in some directions at Jeast 
‘it is spreading a deadly taint to the end of time. 
An evil the more to be apprehended, because, alas! 
it is utterly unknown vpon whose ** commission”’ 
the blight may be falling. 

Now let us look at the point in this light. If 
there had been a Prelatical succession o 
scripts, or if each one had required as the seal of 
its validity the imposition of a Prelate’s hands, in- 
stead of depending upon its own intrinsic worth, 
and its agreement with others, cotemporaneous or 
preceding, and which were constantly subjected 
to the inspection of thousands of witnesses, there 
might perhaps be some meaning in the parallel. 
The manuscript has a character, however, which it 
bears upon its face. Its title to confidence depends 
upon its being a good or bad copy of previous well 
known writings, and not upon an obscure rite per- 
formed at an unknown time, and by onknown per- 
sons upon the mere parchment in which it is writ- 
ten. Even its transcriber, the time when it was 
made, and the hands through which it has gone 
down, may be utterly unknown, without ig the 
least affecting the proper evidences by which its 
genuineness or spuriousness is to be decided. The 
claim of the manuscript rests not on a past and un- 
known fact, but upon an intrinsic and ever-present 
character. It is a matter for eyes and ears, and 
scholarly investigation, and not for the uncertain 
faith of tradition. The Prelate, on the other hand, 
carries no such visible mark upon his person; he 
has no sign to be known and read of all men. It 
his official virtue depended upon his being a good 
or a bad man, or on any intrinsic character what- 
ever, he might have sume claim, at least in this 
respect, to be on a par with the manuscript. His 
title, however, is in nothing intrinsic; it rests upon 
a past event, known to few, and often incapable of 
verification, after one generation, because of the 
violence and disorder which have often prevailed 
in the world. On the contrary the manuscript 
may be verified by hundreds of eyes at once, with 
hundred of others preceding orcotemporary. The 
poor Prelate, alas! has no exemplar by which he 
may be tested ; for it is, let it be again marked, a 
part of this high Church theory, that his conform- 
ity to any model, good or bad, even to that of the 
author of our religion, forms no essential part o 
his official character, and does not interfere with 
his sacramental” virtue. Asa Prelate, he stands] 
alone upon that isolated fact of his succession, a 
fact which cannot descend with him down the 
stream of time—and a fact which, if it ever exist- 
ed, all the crimes of a Borgia could not nullify. 
The manuscript presents its claima to the whole 
Church, ministers and people, and to the acute 
scholars of all ages—while in respect to the Pre- 
late’s title, all the learning of Erasmus could not 
avail to distinguish him, per se, from any of the 
unauthorized impostors by whom he may be sur- 
rounded. 

To continue our comparison—(for the benefit of 
those who may be tempted to indulge in infidel 
doubts suggested so naturally by my opponent’s ar- 
gument;) parchment and even paper are much 
more durable things than Prelates. Manuscripts 
and books live fur many centuries and cross many 
dark chasms in history. But Prelates die like 
other men, and in a few years are unknown and 
unremembered. Many corrupt manuscripts might 
be corrected by one taithful one, which agreed 
with previous manuscripts, versions and quotations 
from numerous sources, with all which thousands' 
and tens of thousands of cotemporaries might have 
been familiar; but one sing/e corrupt consecration, 
known only to those interested in its concealment, 
would in one generation be past all remedy. Thus 
a wide-spread and almost universal combination 
would be required in the one case to effect a 
mischief, which in the other might arise from one 
~_ instance of irregularity from accident or 

esign. 

Again, what scholar is ignorant of the fact that 
the sacred records, under God, owe their most 
wonderful preservation from al) essential error to 
the very causes which weaken and render suspi- 
cious my opponent's * Apostolical succession ?”— 
I mean the division, parties, and heresies, which 
have from the earliest ages fastened upon the 
Church. It is easy to see how these things would 
create irregularities in the tactual succession, (wit- 
ness the cases in which acknowledged heresy and 
depravity exercised the ordaining power,) and it is 
equally evident that they would contribute to the 
reservation of the Scriptures. How would the 

oman dare to corrupt or interpolate, in the face 
of the Greek Church, or the Greek in the face of 
the Roman? Or how could either hope succeseful- 
ly to mar those old records which the Jew watched 
with such superstitious veneration? Or how would 
any of them hope to effect any serious corruption 
or mutilation when watched by the eyes o 


those whom they denounced as heretics or schis-| 


matics ? 

But my opponent speaks of “a gap of one thou- 
sand years, destitute of all documentary proof.”— 
Now not to speak of the utter disregard of all his- 
torical accuracy in such an assertion, which we will 
not now stop to expose, as it would extend this ar- 
ticle too much—we will admit, for the sake of argu-| 
ment that it is so. We contend that to bridge this 
Chasm with manuscripts in order to reach historical 


easier matter than to connect, in an unbroken hi 


MANU-} 


facts on the other side is a very different and i 


torical chain, a series of minute, obscure and unau 


the rest of the chasm; that therefore the evidence 
for the truth of this genealogy is “ precisely of the 
same kind and amount, and no greater,” as the 
evidence for Cesar’s Commentaries. Should our 
worshipper of antiquity assume “ the impregnable 

ition” that Cesar must, in all probability, have 
feeal descendants now existing somewhere in the 
world, and that therefore those who claim tobe so 
are to be presumed to be such, unless it is proved 
to the contrary; still will the common sense scholar 
smile, incredulous, and ask, have we the same rea- 
son to believe that a parcel of traditions go correct- 
ly up against the stream of time, as that a succes- 
sion of Latin manuscripts have safely come down 
that stream?! He will not believe any such thing. 
That common sense—that innate perception of 
common truth which God has given to every man 
of ordinary reflecting powers, enables him to sweep 
away the flimsy sophistry at once, with the decla- 
ration, One single lie, or one single case of bastar- 
dy, as completely destroys your descent as ten thou- 
sand ; whereas there are hundreds of conveyances 
by which the historian has been ferried across the 
chasm. 

But besides this, there is some light in truth it- 
self. We see across intothat ancient world which 
Tacitus so graphically depicts. Not by any Mes- 
meric influence conveyed along a chain of “suc- 
cession,”’ but by a species of natural clairvoyance, 
we feel the scenes to be real. We see a world of 
living, acting men; of living writers, quoting, criti- 
cising, approving and condemning each other ; his- 
torical events recounted by various authors, and re 
ceived without contradiction as facts; we find there 
the song of the poet, the theme of the orator, the 
examples selected by the critic and philosopher to 
illustrate their systems. And shall we sacrifice 
our character for sanity, by assuming that it is 
equally probable that any given traditional line of 
genealogy is untainted, as that this wide-spread, in- 
ter-penetrating, mutually corroborating web of his- 
tory, with all its poetry, oratory, action, philosophy 
and religion, was (as Father Hardouin tried to con- 
vince the laughing world,) the fabrication of monks 
in the thirteenth century ! | 

The applicability of this illustration of the point 
before us will, | have no doubt, be obvious, and | 
need not therefore trace it. There is another and 
a much more momentous view of the subject to 
which I beg the reader's attention, and he will be 
able to judge with what amazing temerity—to use 
no harder term—my opponent has ventured to place 
the truth of the word of God upon the same rotten 
foundation as that on which his tactual succession 
rests. 

It will be seen that in the above comparison of the 
proofs of * the succession”’ with the proofs of “ the 
Gospel,” no allusion whatever is made by my op- 
ponent to the internal evidences of Christianity— 
none to the fact that “he that believeth hath the 
witness in himself.” Strange as it may seem, yet 
so itis. This minister of Christ expressly asserts 
that the evidence for the succession, in his sense of 
it, is “ precisely the same in kind and amount” as 
that for the Gospel. It is as conclusive, he says, 
in one case as in the other. There is then no in- 
trinsic evidence in the very nature of the truths re- 
vealed—in their purity, dignity, worthiness of the 
Divine being, and wondrous harmony with the con- 
dition and instinctive cravings of man’s soul. 


There is no “ evidence of things not seen,” unless} 


taken in connection with ‘the Apostolical succes- 
sion.” Divine grace cannot, without the Prelati- 
cal staff, cross the dark gap of a thousand years; a 
gap, be it remembered, which was in a very great 
measure caused by the wickedness and ignorance 
of this very line for which such wondrous claims 
are made. 

We should be glad to believe that soshocking an as- 
sertion was an inadvertence, but our charitable wish 
is forestalled, because any qualification of it must 
have been fatal to his argument. Any admission 
that there is other evidence for the Scriptures, dif- 
fering both in kind and amount from that which 
exists for his own title to the ministry, would be di- 
rectly in the face of hisassertion. and what is more,| 
would have dislodged him from his “ impregnable 
position.” 

On this point, vital as it is to Christianity itself, 
I can use no temporising words. To my ears it 
sounds much like impiety. Is it not a direct be- 
trayal of the citadel into the hands of its foes? The 
sceptic knows full well the utter futility of the 
proof for “* the succession,” and how will he rejoice 
when he hears the Apostolical defenders of Chris- 
tianity assert that her claims upon the faith of man- 
kind are “precisely the same both in kind and 
amount.” 

Can it be possible? What feeling could prompt 
such a declaration? Is it that of the man who sets 
fire to a dwelling, rather than acknowledge the 
right of a tenant in common? Or of one who wil 
cast into the mire a precious treasure, because he 
cannot be gratified with the exclusive possession of 
the bauble of a casket in which he claims to hold 
it? If we cannot have the Apostolical succession 
undisturbed, we will have no Bible; if we cannot 
have our views of the priesthood, and of the exclu- 
sive divine right and sacramental virtue of our Pre- 
lates, as the only representatives of the Apostles, 
and if we cannot denounce and unchurch ad libi- 
tum those * who follow not us,” we will aim a stab 
at the vitals of Christianity itself; if we cannot 
have sole command of the fortress, we will open it 
to the incursions of the enemy! And this too from 
a class of men who declaim against rationalism; 
and who are ever delighting themselves with tra- 
cing infidelity and heresy to what they modestly 
call ** sectarianism” and “ dissent!” 

Every one who is familiar with “the Oxford 
Tracts” will be able to call to mind many speci. 
mens of the same kind of tactics. Throughout, the 
most solemn doctrines of our religion are made to 
derive their chief authority from a_ traditional 
Church, and a supposititious ** succession,” to which 
accurdingly those doctrines are made secondary 
and subservient. They are represented as dim, 
shadowy, uncertain, until “ the Church” comes in 


with her traditional wand to define their shapes.| 


and to endorse and enforce them. Regeneration 
and the solemn Eucharist are made to subserve the 
end of elevating an order of men, by investing 
them with mysterious qualities which make the 
world virtually dependent on them for its salva- 
tion. ‘The ‘Tri-unity of God, the divinity of the 
Redeemer, and as we have seen, the very credibil- 
ity of revelation, are all placed in the same leaky 
ship, to sink or swim together. 


I leave it to the calm, impartial reader to decide} 


upon the reasonableness of a dogma which needs 
to resort to such supports. Can it be true?— 
Must men throw away the word of God, or 


admit the theory of an unbroken descent of Pre- 


lates? 

If any apology be due for the length of my reply 
to this part of my opponent’s argument, it is found 
in the monstrous nature and results of the position 
assumed. Unless it be greatly moditied, J must 
continue in the firm opinion that I have fairly sta- 
ted its true meaning, and fairly deduced its una- 
vuidable inferences. I havealso felt as if such an 
argument, coming from one who is set for the de- 
fence of the Gospel, ought not to go forth into the 
camp of infidelity, without a loud protest against 
its treasonable nature. Georce Ports. 


March 4, 1844. 


EXTRACTS. 


I have some degree of power over my out- 
ward man, but little over my inward. 1 can 
make a shift to be just, do acts of kindness and 
humility, and put on ashow of courtesy and ci- 
vility; but the bent of my heart is still the same. 
J can no more love God with all my heart, or 
come up to St. Paul's description of charity, than 
I can reach heaven with my hands. In this 
point of view, what a seasonable aid is gospe 
power! And how exactly is the religion of the 
Bible suited to the wants of mankind, in its offers 
of forgiveness and renovation. 


It is a hard thing for a real Christian, fearing 
and striving against all sin, to be patient with it, 
in submission to the divine will ; but what can we 
do, if God is pleased to suffer it in us, as he does 


fur wise purposes, to humble us to convince us 
of our dependence, to keep us close to Christ? So 


St. Peter exulted in the grace of God, and could) 


defy remaining corruption to condemn him, Rom. 
vii. ‘The moment we think that we have no sin, 
we shall desert Christ. 


Ratpway is: with much 
pleasure we state, on the information of a friend, 
that Miller, Collins & Co. have started a line of 
cars for travellers, called the Phcenix Line, on 
the Philadelphia and Columbia Rai! Road, which 
is not to be run on the Sabbath. We hope that 
all Christians and those who reverence the 
Christian Sabbath, will encourage this enter- 
prise when they have occasion to travel on this 
road, It is worthy of patronage on this single 
account, but in addition we may state that the 
Cars are beautiful, that they are of the most ap- 
proved construction, and that they have several 
modern improvements which tend greatly to se- 
cure the safety of travellers. Ingutre for the 
Phaniz Line.. 


Free Caurcu or Scornanp.—We learn 


that upwards of Five thousand dollars have al- 
ready been collected for the Free Church of 
Scotland in the city of Baltimore, in the follow- 


ing churches, viz.—First Presbyterian church, 
Rev. Mr. Backus’s, not complete, $2500; Se- 


cond Presbyterian church, Rev. Dr. Breckin- 


ridge’s, about $1000; Third Presbyterian 


church, Rev. Mr. Musgrave’s, $350; the Rev. 
Dr. Duncan’s church, $280; the Methodist 
Episcopal church, Light street, not complete, 
$300; the Rev. Mr. Smart’s church, $350 ; 


the First Baptist church, not complete, $65; 


Messrs. William and George Morris, 8500.— 
Total, $5345. 


Barnegs on Episcorpacy.—The Rev. Albert 
Barnes, of Philadelphia, has, in a pamphlet of 
seventy pages, reviewed the “ position of the 
Evangelical party in the Episcopal Church,” in 
a very able and forcible manner, It presents 
many truths which should be known at the pre- 
sent time, and although it will no doubt be con- 
strued into an attack on Episcopacy, it is in fact 
nothing more than a defence of right principles, 
of which Episcopacy is the opponent. 


Psatms anD Hymns.—The Publishing Agent 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication requests 
us to say, for the information of the churches 
which have not introduced the new Hymn Book, 
that the Board is always prepared to supply 
orders for the old edition of the Psalms and 
Hymns. 


Tue Caramity at Wasnincton.—The fear- 
ful calamity which recently occurred at the 
national metropolis, was announced in our pa- 
per of last week. The particulars may be 
found in another part of our paper of to-day, 
but as a remarkable dispensation of Divine Pro- 
vidence it demands from us a special notice, 
To designate the event, by which the national 
government has been suddenly deprived of sev- 
eral of its distinguished officers, as a melancholy 
accident or a sorrowful catastrophe, is to speak 
in the language of the world, which adverts not 
to the immediate interposition of God, the ruler 
of nations, in such occurrences. As Christians 
we are constrained to recognize in it the finger 
of the Most High, if not his righteous judg- 
ments. In so distinguishing the event we 
should beware of concluding that those upon 
whom the hand of death has thus been un- 
expectedly laid, were sinners above others, 
for not infrequently the heaviest judgments 
of heaven are those in which the righteous 
are called away; and the sins of a people 
may be as signally rebuked by the death of 
the good as by that of the wicked. It is not 
to be questioned that we are a people “ laden 
with iniquity.” We have cast away the fear 
of God. In all classes of society the same cha- 
racteristics are evident—the love of sin and the 
disregard of religion; and what is especially 
alarming is the irreligious character of our le- 
gislators and rulers. How rarely is it the case 
that one in authority confesses the overruling 
government of Almighty God, or professes to 
be actuated, in the discharge of his public du- 
ties, by the law which he has revealed! How 
seldom in our halls of legislation is there the 
slightest acknowledgment of the existence of a 
God or of human accountability to the Judge of 
the world! How few of our public documents 
are there, which might not, from any thing ob- 
servable in their preparation, have emanated 
from the head and pen of a heathen! Who 
among the high functionaries of government, 
exhibit a consistent and holy life, and evince 
higher than earthly motives in their political 
conduct? How docs our great metropolis, 
which may be considered the representative of 
the nation, stand forth in a moral aspect? Is 
the talent there concentrated, dedicated to God 
and the best interests of mankind? or on the 
other hand, do we not observe in our national 
leyislation, the influence of the lowest motives ? 
Are not ambitious self-seeking and petty rivalry 
and political jealousies the master springs of 
action? Look into the halls of the national 
legislature, and witness the miserable bicker- 
ings, the personal hostility, the profane lan- 
guage, and the too open profligacy of those 
who have been commissioned to make a nation’s 
laws, and then decide whether no signal rebuke 
from God was necessary, to warn at least, if 
not to awaken reflection. Perhaps from no 
place in the country, does there emanate a 
more sinister and uncertain light, than from 
that “city seton a hill.” Profligacy, corrupt 
fashion, and wild dissipation, there hold their 
court during the Congressional season. Public 
men are either reckless of character or influ- 
enced by no higher motive than human ap- 
plause. God is robbed of the honour due to 
him alone. Every good and wholesome act 


of government is attributed to the sagacity of 
man, and not to an overruling Providence ; man 
is applauded, man is glorified, where God should 
be humbly praised; and is it remarkable, 
that the Most High, to whom all this turpitude 
appears in its undisguised character, should 
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THE 


sey, a Shall I not visit such a nation as this?” them with such a treat. eply nt t 
Recently the head of the’ nation was suddenly| publication, and our only fear in thus noticing 
eut down at the moment of his elevation; more 
receatly a member of the Cabinet, praised. by 


all for his talents and private virtues was: 
moned to his last account, amidst the scenes 
a memorable celebration; and now by an aw 


ful: providence of God, that Cabinet has again 


been invaded and two of its distinguished mem 


bers cut down without a moment’s warning. 


The proud and favourite ship is filled with ‘its 


gay and-thoughtless guests ; there beauty, fash- 


ion, and.political distinction are mingled togeth- 
er; the festive board is crowded; the voice 
hilarity is heard; proud boasts er 
made; the ship, its armament, and ils c 
mander are toasted ; none dream of danger 
Had the voice of a monitor whispered into the 
ears ofthe gay assemblage, “ prepare to meet 
thy God,” he would have been regarded as a 

intrusive fanatic; but in a moment, “in the 
twinkling of an eye,” the scene is changed ; 
the deck is strewed with the mangled cor 


of the great and distinguished, and the loud| 


wail of despair and wo resounds through the 
ship. A transition so horrible can scarcely be 
conceived. It is past. The dead have been 
sepulchred, The last honours have been paid 
to them. ‘Their souls have heard the last and 
decisive séntence. Their friends'weep se- 
cret, but oh! is not the dreadful visitation to be 
sanctified? After a few days of suspension of 
* ‘business, are all things to return to their usual 


course, the providences of God to be forgotten,| 


and each soul, startled for a moment, to say, 
take thine ease, thou hast much goods laid up 
in store for many-days?” If the effects of such 
a providence are not to be seen in the improved 
morals of our metropolis, and in the deeper con- 
scientiousness of our men in authority, we may 
well fear still heavier inflictions. If men will 
not see in it the vanity of worldly pleasure, 
the emptiness of human distinction, the folly of 
ambition, as well as the necessity of a life de- 
voted.to God and preparation for the last sum- 
mons, then it may be anticipated that they who 
will not learn, shall be destroyed. 


— 


Laprary Wantev.—A representation has 
been made to us of the present state of that ex- 
cellent and now prospering institution, the Pres- 


byterian Theological Seminary at New A'bany,| 


Indiana, which has convinced us that a set of 
the books of the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation would be a most acceptable addition to 
its library. We should be- much gratified to 
be the medium of communicating to that insti- 
tution, whose success is so important for the 
religious interests of the West, so valuable a 
present. Will not some of our readers prompt- 
ly respond to this call? Books thus contribu- 
ted would not only be useful, at the present 
time, to the stujent, but in this way would be- 
come known to and appreciated by those who 
hereafter as pastors would feel desirous of sup- 
plying their congregations with a similar trea- 
sure. 


- 


Booxs Wanrrp.—The Theological [nstitu- 
tion of the Free Church of Scotland, is much in 
—want.of a library, and the delegates now in this 
country, would gratefully receive American 
books for this purpose. If any of our readers 
are willing to contribute such books, they can 
send them to Mr. Samuel Agnew, corner of Fil- 
bert and Eleventh streets, Philadelphia, who is 
authorized to receive them. Authors and pub- 
_Jishers are respectfully requested to give their 
attention to this notice. 


— 


Western Tueotocicat Seminary.—We 
learn from the Catalogue of this Seminary, 
that it has af present, Resident Licentiate one ; 
Senior class, eleven; Middle class, sixteen ; 
_ Junior class, twenty-four. Total, fifty-two stu- 
dents. 


° Booxs.—We would inform the pastor of the 
church in Jackson, Missouri, that we have ex- 
_ pended the fifteen dollars sent by him, in the 
purchase of books of the Board, towards form- 
ing a congregational library in his church, and 
have from an unexpended balance of a sum 
recently sent to us by D. E. F., of New York, 
appropriated twenty-five dollars for the same 
purpose. | 

_-The remaining part of the above balance, 
(twenty-two dollars) we have appropriated in 
answer to the appeal recently published in the 
Presbyterian, in behalf of the Williamstown 
church, Gloucester county, New Jersey. 


— 


Mr. Srarry’s Exrracts,—We have receiv- 
ed a communication on the subject of Mr. 
Sparry’s extracts from Dens’ Theology, in 
which that gentleman is treated with great se- 
verity, but which we withhold, because not ac- 
companied by the writer’s name. Mr. Sparry’s 
book we have never seen, but from the report 
of it in this communication, and from general 
report, we have no doubt that it is an exceed- 
ingly ‘improper book to be. put into circulation, 
and one which no object in controversy could 
justify the Editor in prepar'ng for general sale. 
We remember a few years since a moral re- 
form lecturer exhibited to many persons in Phi- 
ladelphia, a large collection of grossly obscene 
prints, with the professed view of illustrating 
the corrupt state of morals,.and the necessity 
of reform, but which could not be looked at with- 
out defilement of mind; and we expressed our- 
selves strongly at the time, that the gathering 
together of such a mass of pollution, had exci- 
ted in us the strongest repugnance to the lec- 
turer, who had thus busied himself, and that 
the consequences could be evil and only evil. 


We subsequently learned facts which proved) 


that we had formed a just opinion of the mat- 
ter, We entertain similar views of Mr. Spar- 
ry’s book, if its contents be as they are repre- 
sented. No good can result from it. Youth 
will be corrupted by it; and we know no jus- 
tification which can be pleaded. for transferring 
from a dead to a living language such unmiti- 
gated obscenity, We believe the confessional 


Wedeeply 
it is, lest. we should thus unwittingly be the 
means of ‘exciting a wish in any one person to 
parchase it. Touch not, taste not, handle not, | 


To Srarep Cuerxs—The Stated Clerks of 
Presbyteries are earnestly requested to send to 
the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, at 
as earlya day as possible, the full and com- 
plete statistical returns from their Presbyteries. 
Prompt attention to this notice will expedite the 
publication of the minutes, which wi:] neces- 
sarily be delayed beyond the usual time in con- 


to be a source of deep corruption, but that is no. 


reason why the fidcdgates should be opened 
upon the world, for spreading the contagion. 
Hundreds would be induced to read the book to 
gratify. a corrupt imagination, who would not 
think one whit the less of popery for furnishing 


sequence of the meeting of the Assembly in 
Louisville. 
In reporting moneys, the Stated Clerks a 
particularly requested not to report the odd 
cents, except for the Contingent fund, as in 
every case in which it is done, the whole has 
to be stricken out by order of the Assembly, be- 


fore the reports go into the printer’s hands, and|_ 


the columns have to be summed up anew. __ 
The following are the only Synods which 
have as yet reported to the Stated Clerk of the 
Assembly: Albany, New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Virginia, Northern Indiana, Cincin- 
nati, Alabama, North Carolina, Missouri. These 
reports are relied on for all official information 
respecting changes in the arrangement of Pres- 
byteries, All statistical reports may be sent 
by post to the Stated Clerk of the Assembly, 
but no other document unless post paid. 


Tue 1n Pustic Scuoors,—There ap- 
pears to be a determined attempt to exclude the 
Bible and of course all semblance of religious 
instruction from the public schools in Philadel- 
phia, to satisfy the prejudices of the Roman 
Catholic priests; for in fact it is the priests and 
not the people of that denomination who com- 
plain of the use of God’s holy word as an ele- 
ment of education. The most recent effort of 
this kind was made in the district of Kensington, 

and it was most properly and earnestly resisted 
at a public meeting which was called on the occa- 
sion. What wilt be the resultof this remonstrance 
we cannot predict; but of one thing we are per- 
suaded, and that is, that if a single denomina- 
tion is thus to control the system of public io- 
struction, the sooner the whole system is level- 
‘led to the dust, the better, for the common weal. 
The anti-Romanist denominations have surely 
a much stronger reason against paying taxes to 
train up a generation of young infidels, than 
their opposers have in counteracting the protes- 
tant effects of reading the Bible. Ifeven the 
maxims of heavenly wisdom are to be excluded 
from our public schools, then our government 
had better abolish the system and appropriate] 
the present school tax to the liquidation of State 
liabilities, Let the protestant portion of the 
community think ofthis. Let them remonstrate 
against the payment of taxes for the support of 
an essentially infidel institution. Let them 
urge the abolishment of a system which, 
in the hands of infidels and corrupt politic‘ans, 
may be converted into an instrument of infinite 
mischief to the public. While the faith of the 
State is suffering, while her pledges to her cre- 
ditors are broken, let her apply her available 
resources to restore confidence and retrieve re- 
putation, rather than employ them in the sup- 
port of schools, where the naming of God’s 
holy name is to be branded as sectarianism. 


Virtue Lecistatrors.—We are indebted| 
to a friend for the following interesting fact, 
which proves that there is virtue in the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, which should be set down 
to theircredit. Thereisanexisting actin Penn- 
sylvania, adopted in 1705, which prohibits tavern 
keepers from vending ardentspirits on the Sab- 
bath. Some time since certain persons in Philadel- 
phia, whose morality may be judged by their con- 
duct, got up a petition praying the Legislature for 
the repeal ofsaidact. Thepetition was committed 
to the “* Committee on Vice and Immorality.”— 
On the 24th ult., Mr. Dickey, of that committee, | 
reported against granting the prayer of the pe- 
titioners, showing that the act was a wholesome 
one, that it was a necessary guard to the morals 
of the community, and that it should not only 
remain unrepealed, but be actually enforced.— 
To the report was appended the following reso- 
lution : “ Resolved, That the prayer of the pe- 
tioners ought not to be granted, and that the 
committee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the subject.” The yeas and nays 
being called, the resolution was adopted, yeas 
76, nays, none! 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


History or THe Cuurcn oF Scotzanp, from the intro- 
duction of Christianity to the period of the disruption 

in 1843. By the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, M. A. 

New York, 1844: Robert Carter. Philadelphia, Win. 

S. Martien. 8vo. pp. 500, 

The history of the Church of Scotland, by Hethering- 
ton, supplies a desideratum in being at once “ concise 
and entire,” and in being particularly well adapted for 
general readers, This may be said without disparage- 
ment to previous works on the same subject, which are 
good of their kind, and necessary to the student of eccle- 
siastical history, Mr. Hetherington has carefully col- 
lated his materials, and without encumbering his work, 
has brought out all the principal events in a strong light. 
His style too is easy and sufficiently elevated, and withal 
perspicuous. An additional recommendation is that the 
history comprehends a detail of the causes which led to 
the remarkable disruption of 1843, which is at the pre- 
sent time exciting so much interest. 


Tue Grace ann Dury or Spirirvatty Minpep,| 
declared and practically improved. By John Owen, 
D. D. New York, 1844: Robert Carter. Philadel-| 
phia, Wm. S. Martien. 12mo. pp, 385, 

This is one of the best of Owen's practical works, 
which every Christian should read and ponder, and the 
edition is remarkably cheap, ‘The publisher deserves' 
the thanks of the public for the numerous works which 
he has issued, which alike are recommended by their in- 
trinsic excellence, and reasonable price. 


Narratives, illustrated and improved. By 
the Rev. Joseph Belcher, D.D, New York, 1844: 
Robert Carter. Philadelphia, William S. Martien. 
12mo. pp. 284. 

The object of the author is to illustrate Scriptural in- 
cidents, such as the murder of Abel, the Deluge, Abra- 
ham sacrificing Isaac, &c., by appropriate reflections,| 
which he has accomplished in a pleasing way, furnishing 
to scriptural readers a method of deriving the most im- 
provement from the perusal of such narratives. 


Comainations, A tale founded'on facts. By Charlotte 
Elizabeth. New York, 1844: M. W. Dodd. 15mo. 
pp. 209. 

‘The combinations and turn-outs in the manufacturing 
districts of England are much more disastrous than in 
our own country. ‘They may in many instances be ex- 
torted by the oppression of employers, but they generally 
produce an aggravation of the evil which they are in- 
tended to remedy. In all cases they expose multitudes 
to all the temptations associated with idleness, and de- 


medical students, which contains many good, practical 


thing of the operations of their Board. And 


| couraged in their work by the manifest tokens 


_churches we know, have their time fixed, and 


rily deprive them of this opportunity for for- 


prive families of their regular means of support, and 
often lead to a loss of confidence in employers, and end 


in vice and beggary. In the 
Tue Arostoricat Svatem or THe Cuvacn Derennen, in} 

a reply to Dr. Whately on the Kingdom of Christ. By 

Samuel Boel, M.A, Philadelphia, 1844: H. Hook- 

er, 12mo, Pp. 165. 
- ‘The author has undertaken to lay bare the sophistry, 
expose the confident assertions, the inconsistencies, and 
absurdities of such a man as Archbishop Whately! A 
bold promise, but most miserably realized. We should 
jadge the writer was a very young man, or he would not 
have entered on such fearful odds. A more glaring spe- 
cimen of inconclusive reasoning we have seldom seen, 
and it would have been no disadvantage to the writer | 


present tale, these and simi- 


he had first taken lessons in logic from his mighty anta- 
gonist, before he attempted to demolish him in the field 
of argument. - Had we time and patience, we could easily 
convict him of inefficiency for the task he has volun-| 
tarily assumed. I: may be of service to our readers to 
Jearn from him, however, that “the question of the in. 

iration of the scriptures of the New Testament is set- 
tled for us solely by the testimony of the Church!” 


Cneap Pustication.—James M. Campbell & Co. of 
Philadelphia, have published an edition of D’Anbigné’s 
Reformation at Fifty cents a copy, orfive copies for Two 
Dollars. It is a capital antidote to popery. Let it fly 
into every nook and corner of the land on the wings of 


the wind, | 
PERIODICALS. 
Messrs. Carey & Hart have issued the third number of 
the united Commentaries of Patrick, Lowth, Arnold, 
Whitby, and Lowman. This number extends to the sixth 
chapter of Exodus. | , 


~ Campbell’s Foreign Semi-Monthly Magazine for March 
Ist, has been published, containing various good articles, 
and with two pictorial illustrations, See advertisement. 


_ Revivalism and the Church,” is the title of an Epis 
copal pamphlet which we have not read. 


“ The Beloved Physician” is the title of a sermon de- 
livered by Dr. S. H. Tyng, of Philadelphia; before the 


thoughts. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS—TO THE PASTORS AND 
ELDERS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Dear Brethren—The time approaches for 
the meeting of the next General Assembly, 
when your Board of Missions must close their 
accounts, and report their operations for the 
year. The meeting of the General Assembly, 
the present year, will be held at a distance from 
the seat of our operations, which will make it 
necessary to close our accounts somewhat ear- 
lier than usual, and the great interests of the 
cause, not less than the comfort of our mission- 
aries make it exceedingly desirable and import- 
ant that the Board be able to settle up all arrears 
before closing. 

- The Missionary Chronicle is sent to every 
pastor in our Church. From this monthly mes- 
senger, the churches will have learned some- 


from the regular monthly reports of our ‘Treasu-; 
rers, they have been informed of the amount o 
contributions to this cause, and what churches} 
have contributed. ' 

As has been repeatedly stated, the demands 
made upon the Board for missionary aid, have 
been very great: many circumstances have con- 
curred to increase these demands during the 
present year. And it is but reasonable to ex- 
pect, these demands will continue to increase, 
with the rapid increase of our population, and 
the continued spread of that population to take 
possession of new lands. 

To meet these increased demands, the opera- 
tions of the Board have necessarily been consi- 
derably extended. ‘The number of missionaries 
in the field, and the extent of ground occupied, 
are in advance of any former year, and the la- 
bours of our missionaries have been attended 
with the most encouraging success. ‘There 
have not been probably, as many instances of 
special revivals, in our mission churches the 
present year, as we were permitted to report the 
last year, and the same is lamentably true of our 
churches generally. There are at the present 
moment, comparatively few revivals in our 
churches. It is however, our privilege to state,| 
that the year has not passed, without interesting 
revivals of religion, in a number of our missjon 
churches: and in general, through our wide 
missionary field, without any very special ex- 
citement, we have abundant evidence, that 
the cause of true religion has silently, but stead- 
ily, and surely advanced. And our decided 
conviction is—the results at the close of the year 
will show—that in no single year of our exist- 
ence as a church in this country, has a greater| 
amount of permanent good been accomplished 
by our missionary operations, than during the 
year, which is now approaching its close. 

But while the cause has thus steadily advanc-| 
ed, and your Board have been cheered and en- 


of God’s favour, they have been tried and em- 
barrassed in their operations by a failure in the 
churches to furnish seasonably the funds, ne- 
cessary for carrying them forward with vigour. 
From the monthly reports of their ‘Treasurer, it 
has been made manifest to the chu , that 
the ainount of funds received, although some- 
what larger, than was received during the same 
period the last year, has been altogether insuffi- 
cient, to enable the Board to meet punctually 
their large engagements, and to prosecute their 
work, as demanded by the constantly increasing 
wants of the country. In making these en- 
gagements, the Board have acted in obedience to 
the positive commands of the Church, urged on 
them by the pressing wants of perishing thou- 
sands. ‘The Presbyteries have urged their 
claims with an imporwunity, which we have not 
been at liberty to resist; and no appointment 
has been made, but under the full conviction, 
that the churches demanded it of their Board, 
and would sustain them in it. In obedience to 
the Church's order, and in firm reliance on the 
Church’s pledged faith, heavy responsibilities 
have been incurred, and under God, the Board 
must look to the friends of this cause in the 
Presbyterian Church, for the means necessary 
to meet these responsibilities. ‘They have no 
other resources. And ina cause of such vital 
importance to our country and to the world, 
they will not, they dare not, distrust the pas- 
tors, and elders, and members of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

As yet, only a portion of our churches have 
contributed to this cause; more than half the 
churches have their collections for Domestic 
Missions yet to make. A number of these 


will not fail to do their duty before the year 
closes. We would aw on hope this of all our 
churches, and in behalf of suffering thousands in 
our own beloved land, we do most earnestly ask 
of every church, with as little delay as possible. 
to take up a collection for this object. Let no 
church urge as a reason for doing nothing,. that 
they can do but little. Do what you can, dear 
brethren, and it will be accepted of God, and 
made productive of good. It is only by the uni- 
ted interest, and action of all, that we can rea- 
sonably hope to carry forward this great work, 
with that energy, which the exigencies of our 
country demand, and which will be worthy of 
the high character, and the acknowledged 
strength, of the Presbyterian Church, 

lt has been usual with a number of churches, 
to delay their collections for this object, until 
near the time for the meeting of the General As- 
sembly, and send the amount by the delegates 
io that body. ‘The meeting of the Assembly 
the present year in a distant city, will necessa- 


warding funds to the Treasury here. It is 
therefore respectfully suggested to such church- 
es, that their collections for this object be made 
at an earlier duy, and forwarded to the ‘T'reasu- 
rer of the Board, in season to be entered into 
our annual report to the General Assembly. 
Our financial year will close at about the Ist of 
May. And we would ask of the churches, in 
which collections for this object are yet to be 
made, that these collections be taken up as early 
as — in the months of March or 
April. 

The Board have no agents employed, except 


ance, and their duty, and privilege too, to give 


‘ the charches, “* This work belongeth unto you. 


f| sage down. one of the large guns on board (carry- 


in the West, and must depend on the pas 
and elders of the churches to do this work, and 
to them appropriately 

tor will promptly do his part, by presenting the 
object, and explaining to his people its import- 


their aid; and if our good elders, and deacons 
will take an interest in this matter, and urge on- 
ward the'good work, the result will show, that} 
with the 
mind. Beloved brethren, pastors, and elders of 


The people also will be with you, be o 

courage and do it.’””. In behalf of the Board of 

Missions, Green, President. 
Wa. A. McDowe Cor. Sec’y.. 


DOMESTIC ANEBLLIGENCE. 


Tae Caramrry on Painceton.—In | 
our paper of last week we ammounced the dreadful 
calamity that had occurred om board of the United 
States steam frigate Princéton. The account we 
then published was in the main ‘Correct, but since 
then the official account of it has been published, as 
well as several statements of it from persons who 
were on board of the ship at the time. We have 
collected all the particulars which have come to 
hand relating tothissadevent, This awful dispen- 
sation of Divine Providence, has excited universal 
sympathy; and well it may—no one can think of it 
without shuddering. 

The Princeton had been lying in the river Po- 
tomac for a week or two, and great interest had 
been excited at Washington in regard to her. She 
had become a favourite ship, her armament was so 
formidable and novel that it was to revolutionize the 
art of naval warfare. It may be well to state here, 
for the information of such of our readers as may 
not have attended to the accounts formerly given 
of the two large cannons on board of the Princeton, 
that they were fifteen feet long, had bores or mouths 
twelve inches in diameter, and carried balls of two 
hundred and thirty pounds weight—the guns 
weighing ten tons each. One of those guns 
was named the Negociator, and the other the 
Peacemaker, which was the one that burst and 
caused such devastation. — 

T'wo parties had previously been given on board 
the Princeton, by her commander, Capt. Stockton, 
to the members of Congress and the high officers of 
the government, civil and military, and Wednes- 
day, the 28th ult., had been assigned for a third 
and most magnificent entertainment, by Capt. 
Stockton, to be given to the officers of the govern- 
ment and their families. The day was most fa- 
vourable, and the company was larSe and brilliant, 
of both sexes; not less probably in number than 
four hundred, among whom were the President of 
the United States; the Heads of the several Depart- 
ments, (except Mr. Spencer,) and their families. 

The Princeton Jay at anchor off Alexandria, and 
the guests were conveyed from Washington to the 
ship by the river steamboats. At a proper hour, af- 
ter the arrival of the expected guests, the vessel got 
under way and proceeded down the river to some 
distance below Fort Washington. During the pas- 


ing @ ball of 225 pounds) was fired more than once, 
exhibiting the great power and capacity of that for- 
midable weapon of war. The ladies had pariaken 
of a sumptuous repast; the gentlemen had succeed- 
ed them at the table, and some of them had left it; 
the vessel was on her return up the river, opposite 
to the fort, when Captain. Stockton said, as they 
were now within twenty migutes run of Alexan- 
dria, he would fire a. parting salute from the peace- 
maker, in honour of fhe memory of the great peace- 
maker of his country, George Washington. e said 
this privately to the President, and the Cabinet im- 
mediately around him, and told them he would fire 
the gun this time for their especial benefit and 
gratification. Accordingly all the Cabinet started 
to go up the cabin stairs, and the President with 
them ; the President was nearly on deck when he 
was Called to hear a toast proposed by Miss Wick- 
liffe ; it was this, “ The flag of America, the only 
thing that is American that will bear a stripe.” 
This was received with great enthusiasm. ‘The 
President then gave the “Three great guns—the 
Princeton—her commander, and his peacemaker.” 
This was loudly applauded by the ladies. And 
then the members of the Cabinet started to go up 
stairs. Mr. Upshur had his hand on the Presi- 
dent’s arm, and said, “come, Mr. Tyler, let’s go up 
and see the big gun fired.” Just then Col. Dade 
asked Mr. Waller, (the President’s son-in-law) to 
sing an old song about 1776. ‘The President re. 
plied, No, I must stay and hear that song of Wal- 
ter’s, it’s an old favorite of mine; you go upand I'll 
join you directly.”” Accordingly away went Messrs. 
Upshur, Gilmer, and Wilkins, to see the gun fired. 

The President remained below listening to the 
soug, and just as Mr. Waller came to the naine of 
** Washington,” off went the gun. * There,” said 
Mr. Schomberg, (master of the ceremonies, ) “ that’s 
in honour of his name; now for three cheers.” And 
just as they were about to give them, a boatswain’s 
mate rushed into the cabin. covered with powder, 
and said that the big gun had exploded, and killed 
many of those on deck. Onthis announcement the 
shrieks and agonizing cries of the women were 
heart rending; all calling on and for their hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers, &c. 

When the gun was fired, the whole ship shook, 
a dense cloud of smoke enveloped the whole group 
on the forecastle; but when this blew away, an 
awful scene presented itself to the view of the 
spectator. The gun had burst, at a point three or 
four feet from the breech, and scattered death and 
desolation around. Mr. Upshur, Secretary of State, 
Mr. Gilmer, so recently placed at the head of the 
Navy, Commodore Kennon, cone of its gallant offi- 
cers, Virgil Maxcy, lately returned from a diplo- 
matic residence at the Hague, Mr. Gardiner of 
New York (formerly a member of the Senate of 
that State,) were among the slain. All of their 
clothes were much burnt; and Messrs. Upshur, 
Gardiner, and Kennon, all fell touching each other. 
Mr. Upshur’s lips moved for a few seconds, and 
then all was still. Mr. Gilmer. breathed once or 
twice, and then all was over; the others never 
stirred. A servantof the President’s, a mulatto 
man, who was near the gun, was also killed. 

Captain Stockton was knocked down, and all 
the hair of his head and face was burnt off. 
Colonel Benton, Senator, was blown flat on his 
back, and stunned; all the buttons on Senator 
Phelps’s coat were torn off, and Miss Elizabeth 
Woodbury, who stood between them, had her bon- 
net blown off, but was not knocked down. Mr. 
Strickland of Philadelphia, architect, was knocked 
down, and had a hole torn through his coat. Mr. 
Tyson, Assistant Postmaster General had a nar- 
row escape ; a piece of the gun, weighing about two 
pounds, passed through his hat, about two inches 
from his skull, and fell down by the side of him. 

Not an officer of the ship received a bruise. Five 
sailors were wounded, two of whom, it is thought, 
will die. The ship received no injury except to 
her movable bulwarks; these on the starboard 
side were blown away back to the forechains, and 
down to the monkey-rail; aad on the larboard side, 
clear off the mainchains, 

The whole scene upon the deck may more easily 
be imagined than described. Nor can the imagi- 
nation picture to itself the half of its horrors. 
Wives, widowed in an instant by the murderous 
blast! Daughters smitten with the heart-rending 
sight of their father’s lifeless corpse! The wail- 
ings of agonized females! The piteous grief of the 
unhurt but heart-stricken spectators! The wound- 
ed seamen borne down below! The silent tears 
and quivering lips of their brave and honest com- 
rades, who tried in-vain to subdue or to conceal 
their feelings! What words can adequately depict 
a scene like this? The two daughters of Mr. 
Gardiner, of New York, were both on_ board, 
also Mrs. Gilmer, from whom they in vain attempt- 
ed to keep the dreadful news of the death of her 
husband. They presented truly a heart-rending and 
melancholy spectacle. 

The bodies of the killed remained on board of 
the Princeton on Wednesday night, and were con- 
veyed on Thursday, in coffins to the President’s 
House, and placed in the East Room, there to await 
the funeral ceremonies. | 

The President, on Thursday 29th ult., communi- 
cated the intelligence to Congress. Responsive to 
a Message of the President on the subject, both 
Houses of Congress adjourned immediately after 
adopting resolutions expressive of their feelings. 

A gentleman who had taken a position to overlook 
the gun and the entire bows of the ship, thus notes 
the moment of the accident:—* Captain Stockton 
alone stood directly at the breech of the gun and 
fired it—in an instant came a deafening unearthly 
sound—all was darkness. I felt totally incapable 
of comprehending any thing but to hold on as I 
stood—in a few seconds this dense darkness passed 
away—lI looked in the direction of the gun, and 
the first object that my eyes met was the end, 
where it was abruptly broken off, presenting a 
blackened open calibre—the long barrel portion of 
the gun having lost its balance had dropped its 
muzzle to the deck, and the other portion of the 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


people there is a ready, and willing|. 


ments, carrying ruin and devastation around. | 
did not for several seconds see a creature move—| 
every thing seemed, and was, prostrated, and silent 
as was heard. 


were killed, had life in him ten seconds after the 

explosion. Captain Stockton was the first man 

among those prostrated whom I saw move, and but 

4 his epaulettes, I should not have recognized 
im.” 


bystanders”. 
found myse 


could 


thus speaks of the order and discipline manifested 
at that dreadful moment .—“ As the wind was fair 
on going down, the river sails were used, and occa- 
sionally the engine was put in motion: but on re- 
turning all sails were furled, and the engine used 
exclusively. Immediately after the accident oc- 
curred, when, of course, great excitement and rush- 
ing followed among the crowd of visiters, I particu- 
larly remarked that every officer and man on duty 
kept his station until ordered by the officer of the 
deck to go elsewhere; and just where I saw that 
officer before the explosion, there I found him after- 
wards, giving his directions with no other evidence 
of excitement than is generally discovered in a sud- 
den squall. A gentleman considerably excited at 
the moment said to me, * I wonder if any one is at- 
tending to the engine?’ This inquiry for an instant 
startled me, but hearing, at the next instant, the 
man at the lead calling out in his usual tone, the 
depth of water, and to my surprise seeing the fla 
at half mast already—a conviction at once too 
entire possession of me, that although a scene of 
devastation was presented on the forecastle, it had 
not for a moment put aside perfect order and dis- 
cipline elsewhere about the ship—and we proceed-| 

safely, though with melancholy feelings, to an 
anchorage off Alexandria.” 


The precise time of the explosion on board the 
Princeton, in regard to which there are various} 
statements, has been ascertained by the watch of 
Mr. Upshur, which was found in his pocket after 
the explosion. The hands pointed exactly to four- 
teen minutes and twenty seconds after four. The 
blow which caused the death of its lamented own- 
er, stopped the watch, which was a gold patent le- 
ver, at the precise moment indicated above. The 
crystal was broken, but the watch otherwise unin- 
jured—the hands being driven against the face 


with such force qg:to etop it immediately at the 
SPiocion took place. It is strange 


moment that the 

that a blow which*caused instantaneous death to 

Mr. Upshur, broke only the crystal of his watch. 
The committee who were appointed by the Pre- 


in their report state that Lieutenant Hunt, ord- 
nance officer in charge of the great guns, repre- 
sents that he loaded the gun himself, and with but 
twenty-five pounds of powder—the usual charge} 
being thirty pounds. Over the powder was placed 
a single shot, with the usual number of wads, That 
the persons nearest the gun at the time of the ex- 
plosion were Captain Stockton, Mr. King, the gun- 
ner of the ship, and himself. Lieut. Hunt also 
states, that this gun has been repeatedly fired with 
a charge of thirty-five pounds of powder, and once 
in New York with a charge of forty-nine pounds. 
In the statements of Lieut. Hunt, Mr. King, the 
gunner of the ship, concurs. Mr. King is a black- 
smith by trade, and is of opinion that the gun was 
indifferently made of iron of an inferior quality. 
The Committee, as well from the foregoing testi- 
mony, as froin their own personal observation and 
examination before and after the accident, have no 
hesitation in exonerating Captain Stockton, and 
every officer and man under his command, from the 
slightest imputation of rashness or carelessness, and 
are unanimously of opinion that this melancholy 
even rests upon causes over which they could have 
no control. 


In Senate of the United States, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1844.—The Senate was opened this 
morning by the Rev. Septimus Tuston, Chaplain 
of the Senate, with the following prayer in rela- 
tion to the recent calamity. 

‘Great God! Thy judgments are unsearchable 
and thy ways past finding out. We desire t 

ther closely around thy feet this morning and 
isten to the lessons of wisdom to be derived from 
the awful calamity which has fallen with such ter- 
rible violence upon the heart of this nation. We 
humbly and devoutly pray that we may listen to 
the solemn admonitions communicated to us through 
the medium of this solemn Providence, and which 
says to us in words too impressive to be resisted, 
‘be ye also ready, for at such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of Man shall come.” And O, thou 
who dost temper the piercing north wind, to the 
sides of the lamb newly shorn of its fleece, we 
beseech thee mercifully to sustain those, who, by this 
fearful bereavement have been doomed to all the 
sorrows of widowhood and orphanage.—Grant that 
the dark cloud which has thus settled unexpected- 
ly upon thejg future prospects may be fringed with 
celestial light, and that mercy may distil from its 
stormy bosom to soften the sorrows and brighten 
the desolations which death hath made. 

And when they and we are done with the vicis- 
situdes of the present scene, as we soon will be, 
may we all be permitted to exchange the toils and 
sorrows of earth for the repose and felicity of Hea- 
ven, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen.” 


_ A message was received from the President of 
the United States, with reference to the late casu- 
alty on board the Princeton; which baving been 
read, 

Mr. Rives rose and addressed the Senate as 
follows:—Mr. President: The general feeling of 
the Senate has, I am sure, already anticipated me 
in what I have risen to suggest. The awful ca- 


President just read, and which has made of yester- 
day, with all its unearthly brightness, one of the 
darkest and most inauspicious days in our national 
calendar, is but too well known tothe Senate, in 
all its dréadful details and heart-rending results. 
Surely, Mr. President, never, in the mysterious 
ordinances of God, has a day on earth been marked 
in its progress by such startling and Lea 
contrast—opening and advancing with hilarity an 
joy, mutual congratulation and patriotic pride, and 
closing in scenes of death and disaster, of lamenta- 
tion and unutterable wo. It was my sad fortune, 
Mr. President, to be an eye-witness of these never- 
to-be-forgotten events. If I had language to de- 
scribe them, the power of speech would fail me. 

I have risen, in the midst of the universal sad- 
ness and dejection of heart which prevail around 
me, and under the overpowering weight of my own 
feelings, to suggest the propriety of suspending our 
ordinary labours and pursuits, in the presence and 
under the chastisement of this awful visitation of 
Providence. It has fallen to the lot of my own 
State to be the chief mourner on this melancholy oc- 
casion. ‘Two of her distinguished citizens, filling 
high places in the civil government of the country, 
have been cut down in the midst of their days and 
their usefulness ; and another of her sons—a gallant} 
officer of the navy—has been destined to fall, by 
disastrous accident, on a deck which, under other 
circumstances, he might have illustrated by his 
valour. 

But, in so overwhelming a calamity, which stands 
almost without a paralle! in the records of human 
misfortune, all bear their equal and sympathizing 
share. Surrounded, as we are, on every hand, 
the desolate wailing of the widow, and the helpless 
cry of the orphan, none of us can be in a state of 
mind to discharge, with intelligence and composure, 
the duties which belong to us here. 

Let us, then, Mr. President, bowing in all hu- 
mility of spirit beneath thia stroke of an all-wise 
and mysterious Providence, discard from our minds, | 
for a season, the cares and excitements of our dai- 
ly duties in this hall. 
monitory lesson so impressively read to us in the 
events of yesterday, that “in the midst of life we 
are in death.” ith this lesson engraven upon 
our hearts, let us keep constantly in view the eter- 
nal, as well as temporal responsibilities under 
which all the duties of both pablic and private life 
are to be performed. Let the deep sense of com- 
mon calamity and mutual affliction unite us more 
closely by the ties of brotherhood and affection. 
Let us “ put away from us all bitterness and wrath, 
and evil-speaking ;” and when we come together 
again, under these chastening influences, we shal] 

1 feel, 1 trust, how much better patriots we are 
for being better Christians. 

Mr. Rives concluded by submitting several reso- 


gun, including its breech, entirely gone to frag- 


Senate then, in 


board the steam frigate Princeton, took 


| performed by Rev. 
_ rie, and the Rev. Mr. Butler, of Georgetown. 
Mr. Gilmer has left a wife and nine children. Mr . 


_ Mr. Gardiner has left two daughters. 


| Manuractory.—We learn that a quantity of ice, 


sident to examine into the cause of the explosion,}. 


“Chesnut street, by 


r the night of the 16th ult., and robbed of the large 


lamity communicated to us in the message of the| 


by lature, and many others, have appended their names 


Let us lay to heart the| Y 


| lutions, which were unanimously agreed to. The 


accordance with the resolutions, 
adjourned till Monday, 4th of March. 
Burial of the —The funeral solemnities 
the distinguished individuals who lost their dang on 
ace at 
Washington, on Saturday morning last, 2d inst. 
The procession was headed by several military 
companies, United States and volunteer, and was 
about a mile and a half in length. It passed from 
the President’s House to the Congressional Bury- 
ing Ground, accompanied by the tolling of the bells, 
of the several churches, the firing of minute guns, 
verre of dead marches, and the steady roll of 
mu drums. Many of the buildingson the Ave- 
nue were festooned with black, as on the occasion 
of General Harrison's funeral. Before the bodies’ 
were removed, appropriate religious services were 
r. Hawley. the Rev. Dr. Lau- 


Upshur, aged about fifty-five, has left a wife thirty- 
five years of age, and a daughter in ill-health, aged 
sixteen. Com. Kennon has left a wife and family.) 


Ponp Porsonep sy a VINEGAR aXp CHEMICAL 


taken from a pond in Forty-Seventh street, New 
York, for the use of the Deat and Dumb Institution, 
was, from some uliarity in its appearance, ex:| 
amined and analyzed by Dr. Chilton, and found to 
contain arsenic in quantity sufficient to cause the 
death of alt the inmates of the institution, had it 
been used. The pond is near a large vinegar and 
‘chemical manufactory, at which as much as sixty 
pounds of arsenic is used per day, and the refuse is 
conveyed into. the pond. Of course the water is 
thoroughly impregnated therewith. Some notice 
or warning ought certainly to have been given, 
that no person might take ice or water therefrom. 
It is a merciful escape for the inmates of the insti- 
tution, and we that the attention of the proper 
authorities will be timely drawn to the matter to 
prevent further mischief.— Y. Com. Adv. 


PropasLe Mormon War.—A large meeting was 
recently held at Carthage, Illinois, growing out of 
numerous difficulties of late occurrence, between 
the citizens of Carthage and their neighbours of 
Nauvoo, at which resolutions were passed, strong- 
ly denunciatory of the Mormons and their notori- 
ous leader, Smith, The Warsaw Message, re- 
marking upon this state of things, holds the follow- 
ing language. 

“We see no use in attempting to disguise the 
fact that many in our midst contemplate a total ex- 
termination of that people; that the thousands of 
defenceless women and children, aged and infirm, 
who are congregated at Nauvoo, must be driven 
out, aye, driven, scattered, like leaves before the 
autumn blast! But what good citizen, let us ask, 
what lover of his country and race, but contem- 
plates such an event with horror?” 


ANOTHER ConFLAgraTion at Norwicn, Conn.— 
A second and greater fire than the one of last week 
—says the correspondent of the N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser—occurred atNorwich at 11 o’clock on 
the night of Feb. 27th. The entire square between 
Franklin House and Ferry street, south of Franklin 
Square and north of the railroad, is totally destroy- 
ed, and almost all the property contained in the 
buildings—which was mostly insured 


Funerat or Bivpie.—The remains of 
Mr. Biddle were borne to their last resting place 
on Saturday afternoon. The body was attended 
from the residence of Francis Hopkinson. Esq., in 
a vast concourse of citizens to 
the burial ground, of Christ Church, at Fifth and 
Arch street, Philadelphia, where it was deposited 
in the family vault. 11 is but seldom that so large 
a number of people are gathered, on similar oc- 
casions, as were assembled in the funeral train 
which followed the remains of Mr. Biddle to his 
long home. | 


Destructive Fire.—A fire broke out in Terre 
Haute, (Ia.,) on the 19th inst., in the pork house of 
Mr. Joseph Miller. There were several buildings 
destroyed, and the losses are heavy, amounting to 
not less than $25,000, as follows:—Mr. Jacob D, 


Early (with eastern partners) lost 14,000 hams 12, . 


000 shoulders, and 10,000 sides—estimated at some 
20,000; Mr. Alexander McGregor lost about half 
of 500 hogs, cured in various ways, say $700; Mr. 
Joseph Miller, in buildings of various kinds, (in- 
cluding dwelling house, occupied, as described a- 
bove,) not less than $5000 ; Mr. Siteenberger of Fay- 
ette, lost a small lot of pork. 

New Lire Paeserver.—Somebody in Cincinnati 
has ifivented a new life preserver of a novel de- 
scription. Every chair in the cabin of a steamboat 
is rendered capable of sustaining seven or eight 
persons in the water. The inventor has secured a 
patent. 

Great Bank Rossery.—The Madison branch of 
the S:ate Bank of Indiana was forcibly entered on 


sum of $27,330. A reward of $20U0 is offered for 
the recovery of the money, and an additional $1000 
for the arrest and conviction of thethief. The fol- 
lowing extract of a letter to a friend in this city 
gives some further particulars: ‘The money 
stolen was all on one branch, (excepting $2000 or 
$3000 on other branches,) mostly 20’s, 50’s, and 
100’s—a large proportion being 20’s.”—U. S. Gaz. 


Passace OF THE Maryuanp Tax Bitt.—The bill 
providing for the more effectual collection of the 
Direct T'ax of the State of Maryland, which had 
previously passed the House of Delegates, was pas- 
sed on Wednesday by the Senate, by a vote of 12| 
to 8, and is therefore a law. 


Tue Emsassy To Cuina.—The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser of the 2d inst., publishes some 
additional intelligence from China, brought by the 
Ann McKim, from Canton, It givesa long and 
minute account of the visit of Mr. Forbes, Ameri- 
can Consul at Canton, to Keying the Chinese Com- 
missioner, in obedience to instructions from the late 
acting Secretary of State, Mr. Legare, respecting 
the visit of Mr. Cushing, upon his arrival in China, 
to Pekin. The proposition was received by Key- 
ing with evident disquiet, although he very polite- 
ly undertook to transmit it to the Emperor, and 
send Mr. Forbes an early answer. Mr. Forbes 
and his party were received by Keying with the 
utmost cordiality, and treated with the greatest 
consideration—the Imperial Commissioner being 
profuse in his expressions of regard and friendship 
tor the United States, which he said were also en- 
tertained by the Emperor. It is not improbable 
that Sir Henry Pottinger had intimated to Keying 
the inexpediency of any foreign Ambassador being 
received at Pekin, as none had been received on 
the part of the English. 

We learn from the same paper, that the late war 
with Great Britain has been very disastrous to Chi- 
na. It is estimated that at least 20,000 of her 
people have lost their lives, many of them the 
wives and children of the Tartar troops at the 
north, who sacrificed themselves, when they saw 
the day against them; and besides the sack of 
cities and destruction of private property to an im- 
mense extent, the Imperial Government is said to 
have incurred an expense of one hundred millions 
of dullars. The opium traffic is represented as 
flourishing and prosperous as ever, the smugglers} 
lying openly at Whampoa among the Jegal traders. 
‘here is no hope for any suspeusion of this traffic 
at present. It was considered doubtful whether the 
new system of trade and opening of the new ports 
in the North will be of any advantage to China. 
Her imports will soon be much larger than her ex- 
ports, and the balance of trade will turn greatly 
against her. The native manufactures too, will be 
injured by foreign competition. 

Proposep Union or Parties.—The leading mem- 
bers of the respective political parties in New Jer- 
sey, with the view of amending the Constitution, 


indepegdent of all partisan considerations, have 
united in an agreement by which the Convention 
shall be composed of an equal number of each par- 
ty. And that this object may be the more effectual- 
ly carried out, Ex-Governor Vroom, (dem.) Ex-Gov- 
ernor Pennington, (whig) the whole of the Legis- 


to a schedule, recommending the number of dele- 
gates which each party in each of the counties shall 
nominate, thus forming but one ticket in each coun-| 
ty to be voted for at the polls. 

Deceasep.—Joshua Waddington, Esq., a highly 
respected citizen of New York, died in that city on 
the 29th ult., at the advanced age of apt pe 

ears. He was a director of the Bank of New 
York from the time of its first organization until his 
death, a period of about sixty years, a circumstance} 
probably unparalleled in the annals of Finance. Mr. 
Waddington was formerly a merchant of New York, 
but long since retired from active business, with an 
ample fortune. His memory,says the Tribune, was 
a perfect storehouse of knowledge of events con- 
necied with the history of that city and State, and 
he was much consulted by inquirers after the events 
of past times which have been left unrecorded. But 
few of his cotempoiaries are now living. 


Cuurcu Burnep.—On Wednesday afternoon. Feb- 


ruary 2lst, St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, at London, | 


Canada West, was destroyed by fire; by the exer- 
tions of the persons present the greater part of 


39 


part were saved; but every thing 
rge 
Mr. Cronyn from Ireland, fell a prey to the devour- 


ing element. Service had 
Church in the forenoon 


gh a knot hole in the floor to the shav- 
ings which had been left underneath. The build- 
ing was insured fur $3200; but this sum will come 
far short of covering the loss, 

Lineratity.—A gentleman in Massachusetts has 
pledged to the Trustees of Amherst College, through 
the Rev. Mr. Vail, five thousand dollars toward the 
endowment of one of the now existing proféssor- 
ships in said College. 

Temporary AppointMents.—T he following tem- 
porary appointments bave been made by the Pre- 
ent: 
on. John Nelson, Attorney General, as Secre- 
tary of State, ad interim. : 

Captain Lewis Warrington, as Secretary of the- 
Navy, ad interim. 

Deats or a Mewser or Conoress.-The Hon. Hen 
ry Frick, representative from the Thirteenth Con- 
gressional District in Pennsylvania, died at Wash- 
ington on Friday, lst inst. Mr. Frick was in the 
5Uth year of his age, was indelicate health when 
he went on to attend Congress, and had been so 
for some years. He has left a widow anda num- 
ber of children to mourn over the heavy loss they 
have sustained. Jn pursance of the earnest desire 
of his family, his remains are to be taken home for 
interment. 


‘in the lower 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM TEXAS. 

Advices from Galveston to the 17th of February 
have been received, via New Orleans. The late 
story about annexation, representing that mea- 
sure as on the — of being completed, is now de- 
clared to be a x. AcOrrespondence between 
Lord Aberdeen and the Texan chargé at London, 
Mr. Smith, is published, relating to the abolition of 
slavery project set on foot by “certain persons’’ 
from Texas. The Texan official disavows those 
persons and their schemes, 

General Burleson is nominated as a candidate for 
the Presidency of Texas. The Congress adjourned 
on the Sth, not having passed the vetoed tariff bill 
by the required majority of two-thirds, 


FROM CUBA. 


Insurrection at Matanzas.—The barque Sharon, 
at New York, from Matanzas, on the 20th ult., re- 
ports that an insurrection had broken out amon 
the slaves on the plantations in the neighbour 
of that place, and it was supposed that their plan of 
operations had been concerted throughout that part 
of the Island. The people from the country were 
hastening to the city for protection—great num- 
bers had already arrived. An engineer on one of the 

lantations had been thrown into one of the sugar- 
ilers and scalded to death. The inhabitants of 
Matanzas were seriously alarmed. One planter 
at Matanzas, having four hundred slaves on his 
estate, had put one hundred inirons. Several huo- 
dred soldiers had started indifferent directions, to 
endeavour to quell the disturbances. 


MARRIED 


On Thursday the 22d of February, in Derry Township, 
Columbia county, Pa., the Rev. John Rittenhouse, Sa- 
MUEL CALWELL, Esq. to Miss ExvizaBetu, only daughter of 
the Hon. ‘THomas GILLIN. 

At Greenwood Farm, Miami county, Ohio, on the @let of 
February, by the Rev. J. A. Meeks, Dr. Groraz W. Wor- 
RALL, of Pequa, Ohio, to Miss Ametia ANN MiTCHELL, 
daughter of David Mitchell, formerly a member of the Leg- 
islaiure of Pennsylvania from Lebanon county. 

On the 5th of March, by the Rev. Mr. McCachren, Mr. 
Samue. W. Suarp to Miss Ex1za Ann, daughterof Samui. 
McKeenan, Esq., all of the vicinity of Newville, Cumber- 
land Pa, 

On the Sth of March, by the Rev. C. P. Cummins, Mr. 
Joun G. Wittiams to Miss Jang Smita Woops, daughter 
of Richard Woods, deceased, of Dickinson township, Cum- 
berland county, Pa. 


DIED 

At Shippensburg, Pa. on the 15th February, after a lin- 
gering illness, Mitprep S., wife of Benjamin REYNOLDS, 
and daughter of the late Isham Allen, near Winchester, 
Kentucky, in the 57th year of her age. } 

At Bloomsburg, Pa., on Wednesday the 28th of February, 
Maria Lousia, of the Rev. D. J. WaLLer, aged 
nine months, 


PENN SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
Service To-morrow (Sabbath) ev + 10th instant, at 
half seven o'clock, in the Penn Square Presbyte- 

rian rch, Broad above Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The Sunday School Teachers’ Monthly Concert for 
er, will be observed on Monday evening, the 11th inst, at 
half past sevea o'clock, in the several districts, as follows. 

South-western district, Lecture-room of the Rev. Mr. 
Chambers’s church, corner of Broad and George streets. 
South-eastern district, Lecture-room of the Third Presbyte- 
rian church, corner of Third and Pinestreets. North-west- 
ern district, Lecture room of the 3d Reformed Dutch church, 
corner of Filbert and Tenth streets. North-eastern district, 
North-west corner of Callowhill and Sixth streets 

J. S. Cumaines, Secretary. 


ETHERINGTON’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND.—History of the Church of Scot- 
land from the earliest times down to 1843, with a full and 
graphic account of the disruption in 1843; by W. M. Heth- 
erington, A. M., author of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, &c. 1 vol. 8vo, Price only $150. Just publish- 
ed and for ROBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York. 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 
_ Corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS CARTE 
Market street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Also just issued, The Grace and Duty of being Spiritually 
Minded ; by John Owen, D. D. 12mo.—price 37 cenis.— 
‘Scripture Narratives Illustrated and Improved; by the Rev 
Joseph Belcher, D. D., from the seconc London edition’ 
12mo.—price only 37 cents. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS.—For sale by 
Georce S. AppLeton, 148 Chestnut street, opposite 
the Arcade, Philadelphia—Jonathan Edwards’ Works, new 
edition. 4 vols. 8vo. Emmons's Works, 5 vols. 8vo, Cal- 
met’s Dictionary of the Bible, edited by Robinson, 1 vol. 8vo, 
Rubinson’'s Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, new edition, 8vo. 
Robinson's Greek Lexicon of the New Testament, 8vo. 
Barnes’s Notes on Isaiah, 3 vols. 8vo. Barnes's Notes on 
the New ‘Testament, 7 vols. 12mo. Hahn’s Hebrew Bible, 
large size, 8vo. Do. do. do. small size, 12mo. Rosenmuel- 
ler’s Commentary on the New ‘l'estament, 5 vols. 8vyo. Ve- 
tus Testamentum Grece Edidit. L. Van Ess. Scott's 
Commentary on the Bible, 6 vols, 8vo. Boston edition. Do. 
do. do. 3 vols, 8vo. New York edition. Henry’s Commentary, 
9 


sale by 


6 vols. 8vo. mar 


YOMETHING NEW.—Old American Potted Cheese, of - 


very superior quality, and fully equal tothe English 
= put up in small jars, and for sale only by the sub- 
scriber. 

Also, small round Dutch Head, Sap Sago, superior Pine 
Apple, and rich Herkimer county Cheese always on hand. 

Also, Cooper's Gelatine, or American refined isingiass for 
making Table Jellies, Blane Mange, &c., a supply just re- 

Also, Free Sugar, from Lagua superior quality, and 
a lot of prime Orange Grove (New Orleans) Sacesseell of 
the new crop. Also, Lovering & Co.’s crushed, pulverised, 
and double refined Loaf Sugars, constant'y on 
for sale at the lowest cash prices. 

Also, Lynch's celebrated Lucca and superior Bordeaux 
Oil, just imported a supply, received and for sale low. 

Also, Jersey Hams, Smoked Beef, &c.—A prime lot of Jer- 
sey Hams, handsumely cut and cured in the best manner. 
Best quality Smoked Beef, Smoked and Bologna 

usages. 

Also, just received—30 half chests superior Chalan, Sou- 
chong, and Anki Pouchong Teas. ‘These Teas are but re- 
cently imported, and are very highly esteemed by ali who 
have used them—for sale at the low price of 50 cénis by 
the box, containing from 30 to 35 pounds each. ? 

Also, a few fancy caddies of the genuine Cumshow Black 
Teas, embracing in the assortment Souchong, P ° 
and the Flower Pecco, which are decidedly superior io most 
kinds of Black Teas sold in the American market; and their 
being put up in small packages of 10 to 20 pounds, and the 
boxes having lids with hinges, and highly ornamented, ren- 
der them worthy the attention of families. Also, the usual 
assortment of fine quality Green ‘Teas. For sale 

W. COL 
. At the New Tea Warehouse and Family Grocery, 
190 Chestnut street, below Eighth, and at the Old Stand 


No. 
appt corner of Arch and Tenth streets, Philadelphia. 
mar 


AMPBELL’S FOREIGN SEMI-MONTHLY MAG- 
AZIN &.—Contenis of the Ist of Maacu number, 
Embellishments—Portrait of Washington Allston, 
ed by J. Sartain. Portrait of Dr. Maginn, drawn by 
Jan, engraved, by Sariain. 1, Washington Aliston, by Mrs. 
Jameson, Atheneum. 2, Wm. Magina, LL. D., Dublin 
University Magazine. 3. Administrative System of France, 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 4. Palime’s Travels in Kor- 
dofan, do. 6. A Bewailment from Bath; or PoorOld 3 
Black wood’s Magazine. 6. A Dream by the Fire, Hood's 
Magazine. 7. Europe in 1844, The Britannia. 8. Bon Gaul- 
tier and his Friends, Tait’s Magazine. Miusceiia- 
ny. Art and Science. Obit x 
Published on the Ist and 16th of oa 2 Each 
number contains 72 pages of letter press, is embellished 
with a highly finished engraving—executed expressly for 
this Magazine—forming anoually three elegantly 
ed volumesof nearly pages each. Price Five Dollars a 
Year, payable inadvance. Single numbers 25 cents. - 
JAMES. M. CAMPBELL, 


No. 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadetphia. 
OTIS, BROADERS & CO., Boston. 
& Co., New —_ Weare C. Little. 


} nah, Georgia. .J.C. Morgan, New Orleans. W.N. Haide- 
Kentucky. 


man, Louisville, mar 


PEW FOR SALE IN THE TENTH CHURCH.— 
_ A pew in the middle aisle of the Tenth Presbyterian 


the 


the! the office 
cushions, prayer books, &c., and some of the pews} Philadelphia. 


charch, Philadelphia, (Rey. Mr. Boardman’ uire at 
of thi and Se area 


| 

| 
ao I do not think that an individual of those who per in the 
| it is supposed that a 

: | spark of fire from one of the stoves had communi- 
Another gentleman writes as follows :—“ The | 

President and. Heade of the Departments were | 

| asked forward to hear the Captain explain the | 

principle of his new percussion lock, elevators, 

| e exhibited.the manner in which the gun would 

; be discharged, supposing the ship to be in a rolling 
sea, all OF Which Waa.very satisfactorily explain 
. | to the: wo sailors were working a 
| wheel; haft to the elevator. Now! 

| says out! I was standing behind 
A bim, Ge! flat on the deck. Afte 

coming Sense: I found I had lost my hat, 

. ~~ and inet Hind it amidst so much smoke. I bad 

| | not the least idea that the gun had bursted, until 

| some moments had elapsed. The dead and dying 
| were around me. The ship was in awful confusion,| 
| | with fragments scattered in every direction.” 
| A writer in the New York American, who was 
, | on board the Princeton at the time of the accident, 
| 
| 
_ 
| 
a | | 
| 
| 
| _ 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| Albany. N. 
| | Smuth, Drinker & Morris, Richmond, Virginia. W. H. Ber- 
| | rett, Charleston, South Carolina. W. T. Williams, Savan- 
| 
| | | 
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_ residents of the country have vastly more leisure 


believe them. On the one hand, there were 


, ioe been infused into the new system, so far 
“as the elections are concerned, in its bitterest 


Jané, in most of our wards, the contest was 


_ idle, as we have seen, against sectarianism ! 


_ happy consequences of the new system, as it is 


$s, thatthe Bible has been 
while’it has never been permitted to 
enter most of the district schools that have been 
is net so, however, with the 
ach 


uniformly 
of ‘portion of the Scriptures, and 


# fratgit with 
“gest qpetkling purple spray, . 
by the young and:gey, 
Points to the downward 


Who'walks in gotrow’s path? 
who soeks to gain, 
Butevyerseeksinvain, 
from 
Ja the death-bow!... vd 


- 


4 
Whose,wail.is thet we hear, 
waraingsovund 


Then flee in time the bowl, 


A 


high, 
o'er crowds that die, . | 
Inpites them now to fly, . 


 Bipner wilt thou hear the warning, 
Sent in mercy—not in wrath? 
 Listen‘to the’ voice: proclaiming, 
3 “Dangers circle round thy path. 
Flee the wine-cup; 
Dangers circle round thy path. 
_ Listen to the wo, Jehovah, 
In his statute-book tecords; 
Every line is fraught with terror, 
Every-word thy doom unfolds; 
Reckless sinner, 
 Byery word thy doom unfolds. 
In the Jand.of:wo and: wailing; 
“Shall the dronkard weep and moan ; 
Inthe lake thatever burneth, 
Eyer banished from the throne. 
_. Wretched outcast, 
Ever banished fromthe throne. 
_ ‘The syren singing peace aud safety, 
‘Wreaths the cup of death with smiles, - 
But that cup is full of sorrow, 
““In its depths the serpent coils. 
Touch not, taste not, 
In its depths the serpent ceils. 
Youthful votary of pleasure, 
. ,. Launch not on the treacherous sea ; 
Tis waves will bear thee full of anguish, __ 
Young immorial, 
To a lost eternity. 


a 


NEW YORK SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
FROMTHE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, BY W, 8. STONE. 
One of the most effective means of imparting 
efficiency to the public schools of New York, is 
the systent of almost daily visitation which has 
been practised for so many years. The Board 
of ‘Trustees is divided into sections, and each 
section has certain schools assigned to its espe-| 
cial charge. Both teachers and pupils are aware} 
that they are liable every day, and at every hour 
in the day, to a visit from one or more members 
of the section. It is therefore necessarily the 
study of the teachers to have their schools al- 
ways in order for a visit. ‘Fwice a year, also, 
is every school thoroughly examined by a com- 
commitiee of the Board; and these exa- 
minations are made from lessons arranged before- 
hand by the eommittee, without the knowledge 
of teachers or pupils, and from books carried 
by them for that purpose and not used in the 
schools, Aside from these examinations, the 
recorded ‘visits. to the schools have exceeded 
eleven thousand in a vear. ‘The effect of such 
a sysiem of visitation and examination must be 
obvious. Equally obvious is it, that such a sys- 
tem can only be administered by men of large 
experience, whose hearts are in the work, and 
whose business affairs and general circum- 
stances will allow them the time for the per- 
formance of such extensive labours. Equally 
‘idle, too, is it to expeet that school officers can 
be elected from year to year in the several wards 
of this city, who-are prepared for such a sacri- 
fice of time. Men engaged in active business 
cannot make it; nor is it to be supposed that on 
the eve of an excited election, the people will 
take any great pains to select those who can. The 


time upon their hands than have those in great 
commercial cities. Yet, in the country, after 
long experience, it has been found wise to ex- 
change swarms of useless commissioners and in- 
spectors, and substitute single town superinten- 
dents, upon whom the responsibility of keep- 
ing a vigilant watch over the schools is devolved. 
My own experience has abundantly proved that 
the exploded country system which the recent/ 
laws have imposed upon the city, will prove a 
failure equally signal. 

~ ¥et another bad effect of the new school 
laws, is the fell spirit of religious sectarianisin 
which has been evoked, to say nothing of the 
evils, manifest to all, of mingling party politics 
with the sacred cause of education. It is well 
known that the new sehool law enacted for this 
city in 1842, was called into existence by a 
groundless elamour of sectarianism raised agains! 
the Public School Society. ‘There was not a 
syllable of truth in the charges to that effect, 
whieh were brought against that association ; 
yet there were not wanting men possessing « 
certain description of influence, who affecied to 


politicians who were aftaid of losing the votes 
of those who had raised the clamor, unless their 
demads were acceded to. On the other, there 
were vain politicians who hoped to gain those 
vates. by 
these combined, yet antagonistic influences, the 
city of New York will long have reason to de- 
plore. Singularly enough, moreover, the very 

of sectarianism, then so falsely raised, has 


t At the Jast special school election, held 
prosécuted. entirely by sectarian arrangements 
snd-upon sectarian principles—by. the very peo- 

le, too, who were the first to raise the clamor, 
Nor has the evil ended here. One of the un- 
ministered in some of the wards—and it must, 
here be borne in mind that the Board of Educa- 


tion has been left powerless by the Legislature— 
banished in several 


of the Public School Society. Hulding 


and denuncistions, the that societs | 


such a thing ever been contemplated "by any one. 
| Nevertheless nse 
the. term,.be Christian schools, and thus banish- 
| ment of the.Bible therefrom appears to me to be 
“striking ‘at, the very foundations of our social; 


~'| Board: of Edueation that the Bible was banished 
| from the Manhattanville Academy in June last, 


1% tate which it has never been allowed to enter. 
_ “| "Phe number, as compared with the whole, you 
| will perceive,is large. 


--4 morning; but the school officers of the ward 
|} soon yielded to the objections against both ver- 


| only aspire to a good substantial English educa- 


the concession. And the rssult of} 


regardless alike of threats 
rega | 


defwtood as to have our common schools 
converted into ‘religions “assemblies. Nor has} 
‘should, in the b sense of 


edifice. ‘Phere has never been any. attempt in| 


stated, at the opening of the. schools, in order 


that the Bible itself should be recognized, that a} 


grave and healthy: aspect might. be imparted to 
that some portion of its} 


| children. I Have stated in my feport to the 


upon the pretext, contained in“a written order, 
| that it is a sectarian book! In the same report 
have enumerated the several district schools 


Invone of the schools, where a large niajority 
of the pupils were children of Roman Catholic 
parents, the Douay version of the Bible was, for 
a time allowed to be read on every alternate 


sions, and both were withdrawn. Strange in- 
deed—at least it appears so to me—that in this. 
world of sin and crime, such grievous prejudices 
should exist against allowing our.children to 
drink at.the fountain of truth, whence are deriv- 
ed the lofiiest notions of virtue, honour, justice, 
conscience, piely, and lave of. country, all just 
opinions of the Deity, of moral accountability ; 
of a future state of happiness for those who do 
well, and of misery for the unrepenting wicked. 
Strange—at least it appears so to me, regarding, 
as I have been tavghi to do, the Bible as the 
mainstay of every blessing with which our 
country has. becn favoured, for it was the great 
chart of civil and religious liberty to the founders 
of ‘his mighty republic—it should be deemed a: 
dangerous book in the hands of the rising gene 
ration! Strange, that parents who wish their 
children to become acquainted with history, 
should shut from their eyes the only historical: 
work in the. world which: is known, every word 
of jt to be true; and from the pages of which 
alone can they become acquainted with the ori- 
gin of our race, and the first three thousand years 
of the world’s history! Strange, that those who 
would have their children trained in the paths of 
virtue, should hide from them the purest and 
most beautiful lessons of that attribute extant! 
Strange, that those who would have their child- 
ren educated for the bar, should close against 
their inspection the works of the greatest law-| 
giver who has ever lived! Strange, that those 
who would have their offspring trained for the 
forum, should exclude from their studies the 
most-glowing passages of eloquence to be found 
in any human language! Sirange, that those 
who might fondly hope for a bard in their fami- 
ly, should inhibit the study of. the loftiest strains 
of poetry ever written! Strange that those who 


tion for their children, should nevertheless debar 
them from the privilege of reading the book 
which, of all others, contains the purest model 
of our fanguage—a well of English undefiled! 


belief of man’s direct accountability to his Maker 
alone, on matters of religion—the enemies of the 
union of Church and State—should prohibit to 
their offspring the inspection of that great char- 
ter of civil and: religious liberty which has been 
conferred upon man directly by his Creator ! 
But I forbear. In the beautiful language of an 
anonymous author before me, I regard the Bible 
‘*as an invaluable treasure: a volume more pre- 
cious than rubies: the repository of all that can 
enlighten the understanding, comfort the heart, 
and elevate the affections. 1t opens to us sources 
of pure and unalloyed felicity; it is the rich foun- 
tain of faith, of hope, of charity, of every holy 
principle, and noble virtue. It gilds the dark 
vale of tears with beams of celestial peace and 
sacred joy- It infuses into the bitter cup of ad- 
versity unutterable consolation, and presents to 
the enraptured vision of the poor and friendless 
sufferer, the radiant mansions of immortal frui- 
tion.” And such a book must be banished from 
our schools ! | 


A REVOLUTIONARY RELIC. 

‘The following eloquent revolutionary sermon, 
preached on the 10th Sept. 1777, the eve of the 
battle of Brandy wine, by the Rev. Jacob Prout, 
‘to a large portion of the American soldiers, in 
the presence of General Washington, and Gene- 
ral Wayne, and others of the continental army, 
was recently discovered among some old papers 
of Major John Jacob Schoefmyer, an officer of 
the Revolution. It should be perused by every 
lover of patriotism. . 

Revo.uTionary Sermon. 

“ They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

Soldiers and Countrymen: We have met this 
evening perhaps for the last time. We have 
shared the toil of the march, the peri! of the 
fight, the dismay of the retreat—alike we have 
endured cold and hunger, the contumely of the 
internal foe, and outrage of the foreign oppres- 
sor. We have sat, hight after night, beside the 
saine camp fire, shared the same rough sol- 
diers’ fare, we have together heard the roll of 
the reveille, which called us to duty, or the beat} 
of the tattoo, which gave the signal for the har- 
dy sleep of the soldier, with the earth for his 
bed, the knapsack for his pillow. 

And now, soldiers and brethren, we have met 
in the peaceful valley, on the eve of battle, 
while the sunlight is dying away behind yon- 
der heights, the sunlight that to-morrow morn, 
will glimmer on scenes of blood. We have 
met, amid the whitening tents of our encamp- 
ment; in times of terror and gloom, have we 
gathered together—God grant it may not be for 
the last time. _ 

It is a solemn moment. Brethren, does not 
the solemn voice of nature seem to echo the 
sympathies of the hour? ‘The flag of our coun- 
try droops heavily from yonder staff, the breeze 
has died away along the green plain of Chadd’s 
Ford—the plain that spreads befure us, glisten- 
ing in sunlight—the heights of the Brandy wine 
arise gloomy and grand beyond the waters of 
yonder stream, and all nature holds-a pause of 
solemn silence, on the eve of the uproar, of the 
bloodshed and strife of to-morrow. 

“They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

And have they not taken the sword ? 

I.et the desolate plain, the blood-soddened 
valley, the burned farm house, blackening in 
the sun, the sacked village and the ravaged 
town, answer—let the. whitening bones of the 
butchered farmer, strewn along the fields of his 
homestead, answer—let the starving mother, 
with the babe clinging to the withered breast, 
that can afford no sustenance, let her answer, 
with the death-rattle mingling with the mur- 
muring tones, that mark the last struggle for 
life—tet the dying mother and her babe an- 
swer ! 

It was but a day. past, and our land slept in 
the light of peace. War was not here—wrong 
was nothere. Fraud, and wo, and misery, and 
want, dwelt not among us. From the eternal 
solitude of the green woods, arose the blue 
smoke of the eettler’s cabin, and golden fields 
of corn looked forth from amid the waste of the 
wilderness, and the glad music of human voices 
awoke the silence of the forest. _ 

Now ! God of mercy, behold the change !— 
Under the shadow of a pretext, urder the sanc- 
tity of the name of God, invoking the Re- 


as before by = 


deemer to their aid, do these foreign hirelings| 


 the-other smoral:observances which I reported to} darken our plains, and now they encompass 
you last year... 1 pray:that:1 may not:be misun-} posts on the lonely plain of Chadd's Ford. - 


tell. you that beyond the cloud that now. en- 


this. city; either in the public or district schools, 

to introduce’ the use of the Bible as a-class-book. | 
-) For ‘this purpose an admirable compilation of 
Scripture lessons has been rised in the formers) 
-) while the Bible has ouly been read, as already | 


throbs ‘the being of an ‘God, quick 
| the’sehools: on commencing the studies of 
- | day, and im the hope: the 
truths might-sink into the hearts of 


Bat stranger than all, that republicans, holding the| - 


| ing away with it and carryiog itfrom them ; but 


slay our people! They throng our towns, they 


“Brethren, think me not unworthy of belief, 
when [ tell you that the doom of the Brit- 
tish is near! Think me not vain, when 1) 


shrouds us, I-see gathering thick and. fast, the 
darker cloud and the blacker storm of a Divine 

“Phey may conquer us on to-morrow. ! -Might 
and wrong may prevail, and we may be driven 
from this field—but the hour of God’s own ven-/ 
geanes. will come) 

Aye, if in the vast. solitudes Of eternal space,, 
if.in the heart of the. boundléss universe, there) 


avenge, and sure to punish guilt, then, will: the} 
man, George of Brunswick, ‘ealled. King, feel} 
in his brain and in his heart, the vengeance of 
the Eternal Jehovah! A blight will be upon 
his life—a withered brain, an accursed intel- 
lect ; a blight will be upon his children, and on. 
his people. Great God ! how dread the punish- 
ment ! 

A crowded populace, peopling the dense 
towns where the’ man of money thrives, while 
the labourer starves; want striding among the 
people in all the forms of terror; an ignorant) 
and God-defying priesthood chuckling over the 
miseries of millions ; a proud and merciless no- 
bility adding wrong to wrong, and heaping in- 
sult upon robbery and fraud ; royalty corrupt to 
the very heart; aristocracy rotten to the core ; 
crime and want linked hand in hand, and 
tempting men to deeds of wo and death—these 
are a part of the doom and the retribution that 
shall come upon the English throne and the Eng- 
lish people ! 
-Soldiers—I look around upon your familiar 
faces with a strange interest! ‘To-morrow 
morning we will all go forth to batile—for 
need I tell you that your unworthy minister 
will march with you, invoking God’s aid in the 
fight ?—we will march forth to battle! Need I 
exhort you to fight the good fight, to fight for 
your homesteads, and for your wives and chil- 
| 

My friends, I might urge you to fight, by the 
galling memories of British wrong! . Walton— 
I might tell you of your father butcMered in the 
silence of midnight on the plains of Trenton; 1] 
might picture his gray hairs dabbled in blood ; I 
might ring his death shriek in your ears. Shel- 
mire, 1 might tell you of a mother butchered, 
and a sister outraged—the lonely farm-house, 
the night assault, the roof in flames, the shouts 
of the troopers, as they despached their vic- 
tim, the cries for mercy, the pleading of inno- 
cence for pity. 1 might paint this all again, In 
the terrible colours of the vivid reality, if I 
thonght your courage need ch wild excite- 
ment. 

But I know you are strong in the might of 
the Lord. You will go forth to battle on 
the morrow with light hearts and determined 
spirits, though the solemn duty—the duty of 
avenging the dead—may rest heavy on yoursouls. 

And in the hour of battle, when all around is 
darkness, lit by the lurid cannon glare, and the 
piercing musket flash, when the wounded strew 
the ground and the dead litter your path, then 
remember, soldiers, that God is with you.—- 
The eternal God fights for you—he rides on 
the battle cloud, he sweeps onward with the 
march of the hurricane charge—God, the Aw- 
ful and the Infinite, fights for you, and you will 
triuinph. 

They that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” 

You have taken the sword, but not in the 
spirit of wrong and ravage. You have taken 
the sword for your homes, for your wives, for 
your little ones. You have taken the sword 
for truth, for justice and right, and to you the 
promise is, Be of good cheer, for your foes have 
taken the sword: -in defiance of all that man 
holds dear. in blasphemy of God—they shall 
perish by the sword. Pa 

And now, brethren and soldiers, I bid you 
all farewell. Many of us may fall in the fight 
of to-morrow—God rest the souls of the fallen 
—many of us may live to tell the story of the 
fight of to-morrow, and in the memory of all 
will ever rest and linger the quiet scene of this 
autumnal night. 

Solemn twilight advances over the valley ; 
the woods on the opposite heights fling their 
long shadows over the green of the meadow— 
around us are the tents of the continental host, 
the suppressed bustle of the camp, the hurried 
tramp of the soldiers to and fro among the 
tents, the stillness and silence that marks the 
eve of batile. 

When we meetagain, may the long shadows 
of twilight be flung over a peaceful land. 

God in Heaven grant it. 

Let us pray. 
PRaYER OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Great Father, we bow before th@e. We in- 
voke thy blessing, we deprecate thy wrath; we 
return thee thanks for the past, we ask thy aid 
for the future. For we are in times of trouble, 
oh ! Lord, and sore beset by foes, merciless and 
unpitying ; the sword gleams over our land, and 
the dust of the soil is dampened with the blood 
of our neighbours and friends. 

Oh ! God of mercy, we pray thy blessing on 
the American arms. Make the man of our 
hearts strong in thy wisdom ; bless, we beseecl: 
with renewed life and strength, our hope, and 
Thy instrument, even Greorce WasnincTon, 
—shower Thy counsels on the Honourable, the 
Continental Congress; visit the tents of our 
host, comfort the soldier in his wounds and af- 
flictions, nerve him for the fight, prepare him for 
the hour of death. 

And in the hour of defeat, oh ! God of Hosts, 
do thou be our stay, and in the hour of triumph 
be thou our guide. 

Teach us to be merciful. ‘Though the mem- 
ory of galling wrongs be at our hearts, knock- 
ing for admittance, that they may fill us with 
desires of revenge, yet let us, oh! Lord, spare 
the vanquished, though they never spared us, 
in their hour of butchery and blood-shed. And, 
in the hour of death, do thou guide us into the 
abode prepared for the blest ; so shall we return 
thanks unto thee, through Christ our Redeemer, 
— GoD PROSPER THE CAUsE—/men. 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


I think it may be worth our while to tell you 
a short passage which was not long ago told me 
by a person whose name is well known in Lon- 
don, and I hope there is savory in it yet, Dr. 
Thomas Goodwin, at such time as he was Pre- 
sident of Magdalene College in Oxford; there | 
had the passage from him. He told me that 
being himself, in the time of his youth, a stu- 
dent at Cambridge, and having heard much of 
Mr. Rogers of Didham, in Essex, purposely he 
took a journey from Cambridge to Didham, to 
hear him preach on his lecture day, a lecture 
then so strangely thronged, and frequented that 
to those who came not very early there was no 
possibility of getting room in that spacious large 
church. Mr. Rogers was as he told me, at that 
time he heard hin, on the subject of discourse 
that hath been for some time the subject of mine, 
the Scriptures. And in that sermon he falls into] 
an expostulation with the people about their ne-| 
glect of the Bible—TI am afraid it is more neglect- 
ed in ourdays. He personates God to the peo- 
ple, telling them, ** Well I have trusted you so 
long with my Bible; you have slighted it; it lies 
in such and such houses all covered with dust 
and cobwebs; you care not to look into it. Do 
you use my Bibleso? Well! you shall have my 
Bible no longer.”” And he takes up the Bible 
from the cushion, and seemed as if he were go- 


immediately turns and personates the people to 
God, falling down on his knees, cries and pleads} 
most earnestly, ‘Lord, whatsoever thou doest 
to us, take not thy Bible from us; kill our child- 
ren, burn our houses ; destroy our goods ; only} 


’ whether you, will observe it more, whether you | 


quainted with the singular aptitude of these 


personates God. again to} 
the people; Say you so ? well, 1 will try you) 
a while longer, and here is my Bible for you, | 
will see how you will use it, whether you will} 
love it more, whether you. will value it more, 


will practice it more, and live more according to} 
ut hy these actions, as the doctor told me,} 
he put all the congregation in so strange a pos-| 
ture that he never saw any congregation in 

life; the place was a mere Bochim, the people 
generally, as it were deluged with their own tears;| 
and he told me that he himself, when he got out} 
and was to take horse again to be gone, he was 
fain to hang a quarter of an hour upon the neck 
of his horse weeping before he had power to 
mount, so strange an impresion was there made 
upon him, and generally pon the people by hav- 
ing been thus expostulated with for the neglect 
of the Bible.’ Howe: 


PENNSYLVANIA PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. | 
Extracted from a recent work of Mr. Moreau Christophe:| 

Inspector General of the Prisons of France. 

** We shall now give a rapid sketch of the pro- 
gress of this system in both worlds; this Ameri- 
can system, which my readers may recollect, 
was some few years since in the Chamber of 
Deputies, threatened with a continental blockade. 

Its progress in America, will best be seen by 
the following list of prisons designed and erected 
by Mr. Haviland, of Philadelphia, the original 
architect of the system. 

(In 1790, the first cells on this system were 
erected, in the old’ Philadelphia Prison, by the 
Philadelphia Prison Society.) 

In 1821, the Philadelphia Penitentiary for nine 
hundred convicts was commenced. 

In 1833, the Pitisburgh Penitentiary was re- 
constructed fur two hundred and thirty-six pri- 
soners. 

In 1833, Allegheny county, Pa., erected a Pri- 
son of forty cells at Allegheny. 

In 1834 the State of New Jersey adopted the 
system, and erected the ‘Trenton Penitentiary of 
three hundred cells. 

In 1834, Rhode Island also adopted the sys- 
tem, and the Providence Penitentiary was con- 
structed of one hundred celis. 

In 1834, made designs forthe English Commis- 
sioners, which have since been adopted through- 
out Great Britain. 

In 1835, made designs for the Prussian Com- 
missioners, on which they are at present con- 
structing four large Prisons. ©» 

In 1835, the Hall of justice or House of De- 
tention at New York, was erected on this sys- 
tem, fur one hundred and eighty-eight untried 
prisoners. 

In 1836, furnished designs to the French 
Commissioners. 

In 1836, Essex county, New Jersey, erected 
a Prison of forty cells at Newark. | 

In 1836, made designs for the Canadian Com- 
missioners. 


In 1838, the State of Arkansas adopted the] 


sysiem, and commenced a Penitentiary of three 
hundred cells, 


county prisons erected by Mr. ‘T. U. Walters of 
Philadelphia. 

Indeed, since 1842, there has not been a pri- 
son constructed in America on any other plan. 


— 


ORIGIN OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A correspondent of the United States Ga- 
zette, in reply to a question proposed by the 
editor of that paper, sent to him the following 
letter of William Penn, by which it appears that 
the name was given in honour of his father ; 


To Ropert TuRNER: 
: * Sth of Ist Month, 1681. 
Dear Friend,—My true love in the Lord sa- 
lutes thee, and dear friends that love the Lord’s 
precious truth in these parts. ‘Thine I have, 
and fur my business here, know that after many 
waiting, watchings, solicitings, and disputes in 
council, this day my country was confirmed to 
me under the great seal of England, with large 
powers and privileges, by the name of Pennsy!- 
vania, a name the King would give it in honour 
of my father. I chose New Wales, being, as this, 
a pretty hilly country, but Penn being Welsh for 
a head, us Penmanmvire in Wales, and Penrith 
in Cumberland, and Penn in Buckinghamshire, 
the highest land in England, called this Pennsy]- 
vania, which is the high or head woodlands ; for 
I proposed, when the secretary, a Welshman, 
refused to have it called New Wales, Sylvania, 
and they added Penn to it; and though 1 much 
opposed it, and went to the King to have it 
siruck out and altered, he said ’twas past, and 
would take it upon him; nor could twenty 
guineas move the under secretaries to vary the 
name; for I feared Jest it should be looked on 
as a vanity in me, and not as a respect in the 
King, as it truly was. to my father, whom he of- 
ten mentions with praise. ‘Thou mayest commu- 
nicate my grant to friends, and expect shortly my 
proposals. Tis a clear and just thing, and my 
God, that has given it me through many diffi- 
culties, will, L believe, bless and make it the seed 
of anation. I shall have a tender case to the 
government, that it will be well laid at first. No 
more now, but dear love in the truth. ‘Thy true 
friend, W. PENN. 


. 


PARROTS IN AFRICA. 


In the Gaboon River, and not far from the 
mission station, lately established on the banks 
of that noble stream, there is an island, known 
by the name of Kong Island. Mr. Wilson lately 
visited this delightful spot. From his journal 
the following extract is taken: 

‘In the vicinity of the village there is a stu. 
pendous cotton tree, the wide spread and gigan- 
tic arms of which have served, time immemorial, 
as a lodging place, not only for the parrots, be- 
longing to this part of the country, but one might 
be tempted to believe for all in Africa. ‘These 
birds usually spend an hour or more in adjusting 
themselves in their proper places at night, during 
which time they keep up such a loud and inces-| 
sant screaming, that you cannot be heard any 
where in the vicinity without raising the voice 
considerably above its ordinary piteh. At length 
they are all quietly seated, when they commence, 
what very closely resembles a musical concert ; 
this they continue about an hour longer. At re- 
gular intervals during the night, they sing out as 
if they were keeping watch. ‘The natives say 
the musical conceris have been borrowed from 
them; and the practice of keeping watch they 
supposed} to have been derived from vessels ly- 
ing at anchor in the river. ‘hese conjectures 
will not appear improbable to those who are ac- 


birds to catch and imitate the sounds of the hu- 
man voice. ‘They are never molested; their 
powers of utterance, in the estimation of the 
African, are so close an approximation to human 
speech, that to kill and eat them would be al- 
most equivalent to murder and cannibalism. 


SLEEP OF THE CHILD. 

A good habit, which it is important to make 
the child contract almost from Hs birth, is to re- 
main wide awake, even without any person be- 
ing near it. One would not make this recom- 
mendation to a nurse; but a mother will derive 
great advantage frum the method, since her litile 
charge will not become timid. ‘The same mo- 
tive should lead to aceustoming this delicate and 
weak being to hear every kind of noise without 
terror ;—hence it is desirable never to appear 
alarmed befure it, even at the noise of thunder : 
this is the more essential, as reason never obiit- 
erates the erroneous impressions received dur- 
ing infancy.—Huncorn’s Medical Guide for 
Mothers. 


spare us thy, Bible: only. take not away thy| 
Bible.’* . And then he - 


. design of our creation—all our powers of serving 


bonds ?’— Harris. 


‘am in some track ;’ when the second circuit was 


the Sandwich Islands is a female. 


nd what a claim it is—the claim of redem 
tion | . Alas, that our familiarity: with it should) 
ever diminish its freshness and force ; that we do 
not always feel as-if the price had only just been 
paid, the mystery of the cross just transpired ! 
Fo think that there should have been a period in 
our history when we were lost; lost to ourselves} 
—all our capacity for enjoyment being turned by 
sin into a felt capacity for suffering ; lost to the 


Christ being. perverted instruments of hostility 
against him ; lost to the society of heaven—the 
place which awaited us there to remain eternally 
vacant; the part we should have-taken in the 
chorus of the blessed to remain for ever unful-} 
filled; heaven itself, as far as in us lay, turned! 
into a place of mourning and desolation ; lost to 
God ; to the right of beholding, approaching, and 
adoring the vision of his eternal glory! ‘To 
think, that in poiat of lgw, we were thus lost as 
traly as if the hand of justice had seized us, had 
led us down to our place in wo, drawn on us the 
bolts of the dreadful prison, and as if years of 
wretchedness and ages of darkness had rolled 
over us there. Well may we ask ourselves, 
again and again, how is it we are here ; here, in 
the blessed light of day; here, in the still more 
blessed light of God’s countenance; here, like 
children sitting in their father’s smiles? Why 
is this ; and how has it come to pass? Has jus- 
tice relaxed its demands? or have the penal 
flames become extinct? What, know ye not 
that ye are bought with a price? It is the theme 
of the universe. Look on that glorious being 
descending from heaven in the form of God: 
know ye not‘ the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ;” 
that he sought no resting-place between his throne 
and the eross? Behold that cross; know ye not 
that * he loved us and gave himself for us?’ that 
‘he bare our sins in his own body on the tree?’ 
Approach nearer, and look on that streaming 
blood; know ye not: the precious blood of Christ,’ 
and that that blood is the price of your redemp- 
tion? Hear you not the voice from heaven 
which now says, ‘ Deliver them from going down 
to the pit, for I have found a ransom?’ Feel 
you not the Spirit of God drawing you with gen- 
tle solicitations and gracious importunities to the 
feet.of Christ? See you not that he who was 
delivered for your offences, hath been raised again| 
for your justification, and is now waiting to re- 
ceive the homage of your love? ‘How much 
owest thou unto thy Lord? ‘T'ry to compute it. 
He asks only his due. So that if there be any 
part of your nature which he has not redeemed, 
or any thing in your possession for which you 
are not indebted to him, keep it back, and apply 
it to some other purpose. But does not the bare 
suggestion do violence to your new nature ? does 
not every part of that nature resent the very idea 
and find a voice to exclaim, ‘O Lord, I am thy 
servant; I am thy servant, thou hast loosed my 


GOING TO PARTIES OR TO CHURCH, 

Mr. Editor—We are a strange people! An 
invitation is received for Father, Mother, Daugh- 
ters, &c., to asnug party. It is accepted. ‘The 
day comes—the hour approaches—alas ! alas ! 

“ Ingens pluvia descendit, horridaque tempestas.” 
What is to be done? the mother’s silk will be 
spoiled, and the daughter’s hair disordered past 
endurance. A coach is hired, and all is well; 
the expense is a trifle, and the disappointment 
could not be endured. Sunday morning comes, 
the bell from the sanctuary summons us to 

‘* Welcome the day that God hath blest, 
The type of heaven’s eternal rest.” 

A slight rain is falling, and al] around is wet and 
dreary. / Father feels a disinelination to go out; 
mother has a slight cold, and daughters cannot 
show off their finery! A coach is so expensive 
too. ‘lhe party is an attraction too strong to be 
resisted ; the visit to the house of God is a se- 
condary consideration! ‘Take again the man 
alone: no matter how pitiless the storm; the 
snow may fall—the sleet may drive—the rain 
may pour down in all its force ;—he is punctual 
to the hour at his place of business; distance, 
combined with other disagreeables, deters him 
not—He braves them all. How is it on the 
Holy Day that calls us to think of God and his 
mercies? A slight fall of rain, the mere appre- 
hension of a storm, suffices to keep him from 
the House of God, and to make hiin disregard 
the things of eternity. ‘here is—there can be 
no excuse, for this mode of procedure; it is a 
disgrace to our reasoning faculties, and places us 
before God in the attitude of contemners of his 
Holy Word.—Churchman. 


DEATH OF A ONCE CELEBRATED CHARACTER. 


An individual died in Edinburgh a short time 
since, who obtained an unenviable celebrity 
more than twenty years ago. ‘This was the 
Bishop of Clogher, who was indicted for crime 
in 1822, forfeited bail, and fled, was degraded 
from his ecclesiastical dignity, and has never 
been heard of ull now. He kept house at No. 
4 Salisbury Place, under the assumed name of 
Thomas Wilson, to which he removed four 
years ago, having previously resided in Glas- 
gow. His mode of living was extremely _pri- 
vate, scarcely any visiters being known to enter 
his dwelling, but it was remarked that the post 
occasionally brought him letters sealed with cor- 
onets. His incognito was wonderfully preserv- 
ed. It was only known to one or two _ indivi- 
duals in the neighbourhood, who kept the seeret 
tll after his death. ‘The application for inter- 
ment was made in the name of ‘Thomas Wil- 
son. ‘There was a plate upon the coffin, which 
he had got prepared a number of years before, 
but without any name upon it. th bore a Latin 
inscription, the sense of which was as follows: 
‘¢ Hlere lie the remains of a great sinner, saved 
by grace, whose hope rests in the atoning sac- 
r:ifice of the Lord Jesus Christ.”” ‘The prepara- 
tion of this inseription years before shows that 
he was deeply penitent. He was very anxious 
to conceal his true name, having got it carefully 
obliterated from his books and articles of furni- 
ture. He gave insiructions that his burial should 
be in the nearest church-yard, that it should be 
conducted in the. most private and plain man- 
ner, and at six in the morning. His directions 
were complied with, except in the selection of 
the ground. His body was drawn to the new 
cemetery in a hearse with one horse, followed 
by five mourners in a one-horse coach, at seven 
in the morning. Such was the obscure and hum- 
ble death and funeral of the Honourable and 
Reverend Perey Jocelyn, the son of a Peer, 
who spent the early years of his life in the so- 
ciety of the great, and held cne of the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities in the empire. He was 
uncle to the present Lord Roden.— Scotsman. 


AN AMUSING ANECDOTE. 

The Archbishop of Dublin tells of a horseman 
who having lost his way, made a complete cir- 
cle; when the first round was finished, seeing 
the marks of a horse’s hoofs and never dreaming 
that they were those of his own beast, he re- 
joiced, and said, * this at least shows me that | 


finished, the signs of travel were doubled, and he 
said, * Now, surely I am in a beaten way :’ and, 
with the conclusion of every round, the marks 
increased, till he was certain he must bein some 
frequented thoroughfare, and approaching a 
populous town ; but all the while he was riding 
after his horse’s tail, and deceived by the track 
of his own error. So it may be with great men 
who pursue their own tails in dinner circuits, 
newspapers and reviews, repeating the sime er- 
ror until they become so misguided by it, as to 
take the impression of their own deviations for 
proof that they were going right. : 
A LADY STATESMAN. 

‘The advocates of the rights of women will be 
pleased to Jearn that the premier to the king of 
It was to her 


‘| papers at 75 cts. 


that Mr. Brown, the United S:ates Agent, pre-| 
sented his credentials. 


STORY OF AN AMERICAN BEAR. 

Many years ago a cub bear was caught by a 
stout lad near the borders of Lake Winnipiseo-| 
gee, (in New Hampshire.) carried into the town, 
and after proper. drilling became the play fellow 
of the boys of the village, and.often accompan- 
ied them to the school house. After passing a 
few months in civilized society, he made his es- 
cape into the woods, and afiera few years was 
almostforgotten. ‘he school house, meantime, 
had fallen from the school master’s to the school 
mistress’s hands; and instead of large bovs learn- 
ing to write and eypher, small boys. and girls 
were taught in the same place knitting and spel- 
ling. One winter’s day, alter a mild fall of snow, 
the door had open by some urchin go- 
ing out, when, to the unspeakable horror of the 
spectacled dame and her fourscore hopeful scho-| 
lars, an enormous bear walked in, in the most 
familiar manner in the world, and took a seat by 
the fire. Huddling over the benches as fast as 


they ecovuld the children crowded about their} of 


schvol mistress, who had fled to the farthest cor- 
ner of the room ; and there they stood crying and 
pushing to escape the horror of being eaten first. 
The bear sat snuffing and warming himself by 
the fire, however, showing grcat signs ef satis-| 
faction, but putting off his meal until he had 
warmed himself thoroughly. ‘The screams of the 
children continued ; but the school house was far 
from any other habitation, and-the bear did not 
seem at all embarrassed by the outery. Afier 
sitting and turning himself about for some time, 
Bruin got up on his hind legs, and shoving to the 
door, began to take down, one by one, the hats, 
bonnets, and satchels that hung on several rows 
of pegs behind it. His memory had not decei- 
ved hun; for they contained, as of old, the chil- 
dren’s dinners, and he had arrived before the 
holidays. Having satistied himself with their 
cheese, bread, pies, dough-nuts and apples 
Bruin smelt at the mistress’s desk ; but finding 
it locked, gave himself a shake of resignation, 
opened the door and disappeared. ‘The alarm 
‘was given, and the amiable creature was pursued 
and killed; very much to the regret of the towns- 
people, when it was discovered, by some marks 
on his body, that it was their old friend and 
play fellow. 


NICETIES OF THE LAW. 


Payments may be too prompt four the safety 
of the payer; as we learn from the Law Mag- 
azine. ‘* Payment means pay ment in due course, 
and not by anticipation, ‘Thus, payment of 
rent before the day on which it is due is a vo- 
luntary payment, and will accordingly sometimes 
entail on the tenant the liability of paying the 
whole, or (since 4th William LV. c. 32) part, 
over again to some other person; ¢. g. a rever- 
sioner or remainderman, who, by the death, &c. 
of the party to whom the money was paid, has 
become entitled to it before or at the time at 
which it became due. But though rent is not 
due until sunset of the day on which it is re- 
served, that being the point of time when by 
law it ought to be paid and before which at the 
earliest no remedy can be taken against the les- 
see, still if on the morning of that day the ten- 
ant pays his rent to the lessor, who dies before 
noon, this payment, though voluntary as being 
made before sunset, is good against the heir and 
all but the crown.”’ 


WATER POWER OF NIAGARA FALLS. 

Mr. Allen, an engineer, has an article in Silli- 
man’s Journal, in which he thns estimates the 
hydraulic power of Niagara Falls : 

«The volume of the river discharged from 
Lake Erie is estimated equal to 373,000 cubic 
feet of water per second, which he states is equal 
to 22,440,000 cubic feet, or 167,862,420 gal- 
lons, or 701,250 tons, or 1,402,.500,000 pounds 


of water flowing out of the Lake every minute.’’| 


‘To show the amount of machinery this would 
move, he makes the fullowing statement : 

‘Mr. Baines, of England, 1825, estimated 
the total quantity of motive power then at work 
in all the cotton mills in Great Britain, as equal 
to a horse power of 33,000; the whole motive 
power employed in the woollen, flax, and other 
manufactures, as equal to 100.000 horses ; and 
the whole motive power emplofed in mining, 
in propelling boats, &c., as equal to 50,000 
horses. ‘Thus Mr. Baines made the entire mo- 
tive power employed in all these ways, in 1835, 
in Great Britain, equal to 194,000 horses. 

* Since 1835, this aggregate of moving power 
is supposed to have invreased about twenty per 
cent., or say 39,000 horse power, making the 
entire aggregate of motive power now In use In 
Great Britain, in all the manufactures of cotton, 
wool, flax, &c. in mining, &c. equal to 233,000 
horse-power. But all this power, the working 
of which produces so vast a proportion of the 
wealth of Great Britain, amounts to no more 
than one-nineteenth of the motive power of the 
Niagara Falls.”’ 


— 


THE FRENCH PRESS. 


It is stated that the number of newspapers 
daily circulated in Paris is about one hundred 


and five thousand. Of these, more than half, or 
fifiy seven thousand, are Opposition papers ; 
rather more than a quarter or about twenty-eight 
thousand, Government and Conservative (of the 
Mole school) whilst the remainder, about seven- 
teen thousand (considerably less than a quarter 
of the entire circulation,) may be subdivided, in 
nearly equal proportions, into Radical, Republi- 
can, and Bourbonist. 


CONVERSIONS AT FALMOUTH. 

On the night of Saturday, 30th ult. no less 
than thirty persons were admitted into the bosom 
of the Roman Church, in the above town. ‘The 
parties brought their prayer and hymn books 
with them, whi@h they had been in the habit of 
using in their respective places of worship, and, 
by command of the priest, they tore them in 
pieces leaf by leaf, and scattered them on the 
floor. ‘They then read their recantation, and 
were baptized according to the ritual of the 
Romish Church. ‘This ceremony took place a 
twelve at night.—¥est of England Conserva- 
love. 


HE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION.— An Introduc- 

tory Lecture, delivered in the Tenth Presbyterian 

Church, Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, December 3d, 

1843. Being a statement of the trine, with reasons for 

discussing it, By the Rev. H. A. Boardman. Price 12} ets. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

New York Commercial Advertiser.— A masterly, judi- 
cious. and merited rebuke to the Tractarian party, and 
a faithful exposition of the (rue apostolical succession. 

New England Puritan —This is the Introductory Lecture 
of a Course, which the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, of Phila- 
delphia, proposes to deliver upon the arrogant claims of 


High Church clergymen to be considered the only succes-| 


sors of the Apostles. If the remainder of the Course shall 
equal in ability this commencement of it, the insufferable 
pretensions of Episcopacy will meet with a most signal dis- 
comfiture. 


Boston Recorder.—This is the first of a course of Lectures} 


to be delivered in the Tenth Presbyterian church in Phila- 
delphia, on the aanicy, | topic of the day—the exclusive 
claims of the Episcopal Church. The lecture is writien in a 
clear, energetic style, and cannot fail to be read with profit. 
We hope that it will obtain a wide circulation. 
Just published and for sule by 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
ROBERT CARTER, 
jan 27 58 Canal street, New York. 


E TEAS AT’ VERY LOW PRICES.—The subscri-| 


ber has m9' in store sonie of the finest quality Green 
and Black ‘l'eas that can be obtained in the country. No 
pains have neem #pared to render his assortment complete. 
both as to variety and quality ; and the prices have been re- 


duced to the iowest rates, in order to induce the patronage| 


of the public. ilis prices are, for 

Good Yeung Hyson Tea, 50 cen 
Fine do. do. 623 
Fine delicate flavoured do. do. 
Extra fine do. do. 874 * 
Extra superior and very strong do.do. $1 00 “* 
Very good Imperial ‘Tea 
Superwr do. do, 87, 
Extra fine do. do. 100 « 
‘Gunpowder do. at same low prices 

Souchong and Pouchong Teas as follows:—Very good 


Seuchong ‘Teas at 50 cis; fine Ningyong Souchong do. 624 


cts; very strong and fine favoured Pouchong in 6 oz. papers} 


at 62}; mild and delicate rose flavoured Pouchong do. 60z 

Any of the above ‘I’eas can be recom- 

mended with confidence as to their quality, and are offered 

at a reduction of at least 20 per cent. below former prices, 

_ Also in store, a good assurtmentof Coffees; embracing fine 

Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguira, Cuba, St, Domingo. &c. atlow 
ces. S. W. COLTON 


‘fea Dealer, and Temperance Grocer 8. W. corner Tenth 
j sept 23—tf 


and Arch streeis, Philadelphia. 


ULING ELDER.—The Warrant, Nature, and Duties 
R of the Office of the Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian 
Chureh. With an DY the Rev. Samuel Mill 
D.D., Professor in the ‘Theological Semmnury at Princeton. 
Just published and forsale, price forty cents, | 

MARTIEN, 

Corner of George and Seventh streets, Phiade!phia. 
ROBERT CARTER, 

‘mar 2—St 58 Canal street, New York. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
have published —A Treatise on the Right Use of the 
Fathers in the decision of controversies existing at this day 
in Religion. By Joha Daille, Miniater of the G int 
Reformed Church of Paris, Translated from the French. 
12mo. Price One Dollar. 
Theologians acknowledge this work as. one of standard 
authority. In the controversy with Romanism it is particu- 
larly indispensable. The accomplished anthor who had an 
exalted reputation in the French Church as a writer and 
scholar, after a careful study of the patristical writings, has 
exhibited them ina their true light, as authoritative only so 
far as they agree with the Holy Scriptures. Rome and the 
Oxford ‘Tractarians, have given them an authority above the 
word of God, but Daille has shown, from their manifest er- 
rors,and theif contradictions of one another, that they are 
unsafe guides, It is the right use of the Fathers that he in- 
sists on, whose opinions should have weight, not from their 
cman. but from their agreement with the great standard 
truth, 
Essays.on the Church of God—in which the doctrines of 
Chureh Membership and Infant Baptism are fully discussed. 
By the Rev. John M, Mason, D. D. 18mo, Price 37} cenis. 
Dr. Mason was a man lg comp mind, and the produe- 
tions which he left behind him evince profound thought 
expressed in a masculine style. These Essays have always 
been esteemed, and a reprint of them was mach needed — 
They will be particularly useful at the nt time, when 
erroneons notions of the nature of the Church are so preva- 
lent. Forsale atthe | BOOK STORE. 
S. E. corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
mar 2—3t 


HE EXODUS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

The Exodus of the Church of Scotland; and 

the Claims of the Free Church of Scotland to the Sym- 

pathy and Assistance of American Christians; by ‘ho- 

mas Smyth, D.D, Just received and for sale, price 38 cents, 
by WM. MARTIEN, 

S. E. corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


LE BRUN, ARCHITECT, hag the honour of inform- 

* ing the public, that he practises the various branches 

of his profession at No. 59 North Seventh street, Philadel- 

phia, Persons at a distance, sending orders and descrip- 

tions for designs, for churches, houses, &c., accompamed 

with a reference to a responsible agent in Philadelphia, can 
have them sent to any part of the United States. 

Rererences.— The building Committee of the Penn 

Scots Presbyterian Churches, Philadelphia. 

le 


TANDARD WORKS—Published by Barrineton & 
Haswe 293 Market street, Philadelphia,— Matthew 
Henry's Exposition of the Old and New Testaments, 6 vols. 
sheep; or, balfcalf, to match the publications of the Presby- 
terian Roard. The Psalms of David in Metre; translated 
and diligently compared with the original text and former 
translations. Allowed by the authority of the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk of Scotland, and appointed to be sung in 
congregatiuns and families. A neat- pocket volume. ile 
son's Greek ‘Testament, 12mo. Printed in clear and distinct 
characters, It is extensively used as a school bouk. Le 
Brun’s edition of Telémaque, carefully revised and correct-, 
ed from the stereotype edition of Didot of Paris. Kamesa’ 
Elements of Criticism. Abridged for the use of Schools. Old 
and New ‘l'estament, super royal 8vo. large type, various 
styles of binding, price from two to eight dollars. This edi- 
tion of the Bible is universally acknowledged to be one of 
the best made books published, ‘The type is as large, if not 
larger, than that of most of the quartos, and the book is port- 
able and convenient to handle. dee 23—tf 


UST Narurat 
Gy, 2 vols. 12mo. Price only One Dollar. This work 
h-+s been intreduced asa text book into the University of 
New York, and several other Institutions of a similar kind. 
The Publisher has been induced to reduce the price of thia 
edition to One Dollar, that it might have a more extended 
circulation, 
Janeway on Unlawful Marriage, an an&wer to “ the Puri- 
tan,” and “ Omicron,” who have advocated, in a pamphlet, 
the Lawfulness of the Marriage of a man with his deceased 


wife's sister, 1 vol, 18mo. 
ROBERT CARTER, 
feb 10 58 Canal street, New York. 
WM. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadeiphia. 
THOMAS CA RTER, 
mar 2—4t 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
ALUABLE PUBLICATIONS —Institutes of the Chris- 
y tian Religion, by John Calvin. ‘Phe Soul's Conflict and 
Victory over itself by Faith; by Richard Sibbs, D.D. McCrie’s 
History of the Reformation in Spain and Italy. Dailléon the 
Fathers. The British Reformers, The Missionary in the 
Wilderness. ‘The Commiunicant’s Companion. Doddridge's 
Rise and Progress, elegantly bound. The Book of Poetry, 
bound in white calf, and Turkey morocco. ‘The Confession 
of Faith, elegantly bound in Turkey morocco, And all the 
publications of the Presbyterian Board, constantly on hand, 
and forsale at their Bookstore, 36 Park Row, Brick Church 

York. MICAH BALDWIN. 

e —t 


te eo FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 17 Girard street, 
Philadelphia.—Misses BarTLEeTT CoL.ins, have 
removed from Chestnut and Thirteenth streets, to No. 17 
Girard street, where their School was re-opened on the first 
Monday of September. ‘Their plan of instruction embraces 
a emg = English course, together with French, Latin, 
Italian, Mathematics, Music, Drawing, and Needle-work. 
Particular attention will be given to accurate elementary 
and analytical instruction, with special reference to the fur- 
mation ol good Readers, Speliers, and Compositors, and as 
an indispensable pre-requisite to the successful prosecution 
of other studies; while at all times, the manners and morals 
of the pupils will be objects of pre-eminent regard. The 
scholastic year will embrace two sessions of five months 
each; the one, commencing the first Monday in September ; 
~~ other, the first of February. 
erms per Session.—Senior Department, comprising in 
struction Chemistry, Botany, Physiolog 
Moral, and Intelleetual Philosophy, Rhetoric, Philological 
Criticism, Geometry, Algebra, and either the French or La- 
tin language, $30. Junior Department, $20. Juvenile De- 
partment, $10. Music, Vocal and Instrumental, $20. Draw- 
ot a Painting, $10. Board, Washing, Fuel, and Lights, 


References.—Rev. O. A. Shaw, Professor of Intellectual 
Philosophy, in the Philadelphia High School. Rev. J. Mc- 
Knight, Secretary of the ‘Teachers’ Association, Philadel- 
— John Frost, A. M., Professor of Elocution and Belles 

ttres, High School. Rev. W. Lord, Pastor of the Penn 
Square Presbyterian Church. Rev. J. B. Pinney, Agent ot 
the Colon:zation Society, Rev. S, B. Wylie, D. D , Professor of 
Ancient Languages, Univentia of Pennsylvania. Rev. J. 
Chambers, Pastur of the Broad street Independent Church. 
A. Porter, lisq,, No 1 South Third street. Mrs. S. J. Hale, 
of the “Lady's Book.” Rev. A. Converse, Editor of the 
Christian Observer. Rev. C, Williamson, of the Fifteenth 
Presbyterian church. Rev. W. Colton, of the United States 
Navy. C. Neidhard, M. D., No. 5 Franklin Row, South 
Ninth street, William Peter, Esq. British Consul at the Port 
of Philadelphia. sep 9—tt 


AMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., TneoLocicat Boox 
PUBLISHERS, have recently issued the following valua- 

ble works—D Aubigné’s History. of the Great Reforination, 
an-w @dition, containing all the notes and references— 
price in boards 75 cents, being 25 per cent. cheaper than 
the inferior New York edition. Meester History of the 
Planting and ‘Training of the Christian Church by the 
A postles, translated from the third German edition, by J. E. 
Ryland—cloth $150, sheep $175. Neander’s History of 
the Christan Religion daring the first three Centunes— 
cloth $1.50, sheep $1.75. Conversations on the’ Parables of 
the New Testament, by the Right Honourable Lord Stan- 
ley—cloth 37 cents. Short's History of the Church of Eng- 
land to the Revolution of 1688—cloth $1.50. Whately’s 
Kingdom of Christ—paper 25 cents. Whately’s Errors of 
Romanism—paper 25 cents. Liorente’s History of the In- 
quisition,—paper 37 cents. Lives of Pope Alexander VI. 
and his son Cesar Borgia—37 cents. 

In press—llopkins on the Origin, Principles, and Results 
of the British Reforiatioa. Junkin on the Prophecies. 

JAMES. .M. CAMPBELL & CO., 

98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 


ASON ON EPISCOPACY.—Essays on Episcopacy 
and the Apology fur Apostolic order and its advo- 
cates, reviewed, by the late Rev. John M. Mason, D. D.— 
Edited by the Rev. Ebenezer Mason. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 
5U cents, in halfcioth. Just published and for sale b 
ROBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
‘ — of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
eb 10 


jan 27 


RINCETON BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS— 


BY E C. WINES.—E. C. Wines, formerly Princi- 
pal of the Edgehill School, at Princeton, New Jersey, pro- 
poses to re-establish himself therein a similar Institution.— 
‘Nhe School will be open for the reception of pupils on the 
Ist day of May, 1844. It will be conducted upon the same 
principles which were found to be so efficient, and gave 
such general satisfaction in the former establishment. ‘I'he 
number of pupils wiil be limited. Circulars containing 
terms, and all other neediul iniormation, can be had by ad- 
dressing Mr. Wines (post paid) at Washington City, District 
of Columbia, till the Ist of April, and after that time at 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Extract of a letter Soils the Hon. Henry Clay.—* All the 
departments of your school appeared to me to admirably 
conducted. Myson John thinks he derived more benefit 
under your auspices than he ever obtained from ail the 
schools he ever attended.” 

From A. D. Bache, LL D.—*“ Both in regard to the prin- 
ciples of education and the practice uf instruction, | consider 
you among the first of those devoted to the honourable but 
arduous profession of a teacher.” 

From the Hon. S. L. Southard.—“1 was well acquainted 
with your school at Edgehill, and very sincerely approved. 
My two sons were there under your care, and 1 was oilen 


at the school.” 


From the Rev George W. Bethune, D, D—From an inti- 
mate acquaintance with yuu and your views of education, | 
know nu person to whom [ would entrust the education of 
a youth #0 soon as to yourself, whether | regarded his intel- 
lectual or moral advantages,.or both. Iam ready to meet 
with unqualified recommendation any reference you ma 
make to your very sincere friend, Gro. W. Beruune.’ 

feb 10—6t. 


BOOK FOR ALL THE LITTLE FOLKS.—Georce 

S, Areceton, 148 Chesnut street, Philadetphia, oppo- 

site the Arcade, has just published, Very Little Tales for 

Very Little Children, in single syllables of three and four 

letters, 1 vol, square 18mo. embellished with a large num- 

ber of fine cuts, executed in a superior style, and beautifully 
bound in English musiin, gilt. Price 374 cents. 

This book was written expressly for children who have 
just acquired the knowledge of their alphabet; a period in 
juvenile education which has been hitherto Jeit without 
any provision of the kind ; and the tales, being all py tae 
sive, are designed, by an and gradual ascent, to lead 
the young learner on to the various early lessons provided 
by many excellent writers for the more advanced steges of 
infaniine acquirement, and in order that every inducement” 
might be given to children of that age to read, the book 
has beeao prinied on. an unusually jarge size type. The 
stories are written by a talented Jady, in an easy and altrac- 
tive style. The popularity of ths little book may be judged 


frum its having passed through six editions in England, 
feb 24—3t 


— | CHRIST DESERVES ALL. 3 
‘4 
3 | _ thattake the sword stiall perish by the sword,” 
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* | 
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dark dreary.ground, . 
t kitle th ‘death leas | 
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Bre "tie too late, 
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a In 1839, made designs for the Russian Am | 
4 | bassador. 
4 | In 1841, Dauphin county; Pa., erected a Pri- 
| son of forty cells at Harrisburg. 
; | In addition to the above, there have been two | 
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